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The Arts never die. Their principles remain true for all 
time, because humanity is always the same. However its 
customs and institutions may be modified, its intellectual con- 
stitution is unchanged :--its faculty of reasoning, its instincts 
and sensations proceed from the same source now as they did 
twenty centuries ago. It is moved by the same desires and 
the same passions, while the various languages it employs do 
but enable it to express in every age the same ideas, and to 
call for the satisfaction o the same wants,— Viollet-le- 
Due. 
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[|N English version of the article 
Eestauration/^ in that valuable 
treasury of architectural art and 
erudition^ Viollet-le-Duc^s Die- 
tionnaire Eakonne de V Architecture Fran- 
^aise/^ will;, I trust, be acceptable to many 
readers. 

In this philosophic Essay, the author has 
concisely laid down the essential principles 
and expedients which should guide the archi- 
tect when dealing with the time-honoured 
structures of his predecessors. W e know how 
grievously many buildings strong enough to 
survive the lapse of ages suffer through neg- 
lect, ignorance, or cupidity. Here and there, 
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however^ remain tlie relics of some glorious 
work of fine intelligence'*^ — aS;, for example, 
those of our own Tintern, Furness, and Mel- 
rose abbeys — which we would ever willingly 
retain as noble wrecks in ruinous perfec- 
tion/^ Most of our ancient cathedrals and 
chui'ches, baronial-halls and manor-houses, still 
continue to be used because admirably adapted 
for their several purposes : assuredly, then, it 
should be the earnest care of our generation 
to hand on these heirlooms in stone to after- 
times, in a state of comeliness and integrity 
not inferior to that in which they were left by 
their earlier possessors. 

By the kind permission of the publishing 
firm of Morel and Oo., of Paris, I have prefixed 
to these pages the portrait of M. Viollet-le-Di?c, 
from the Dictionnaire/^ engraved on steel 
by Massard. 

My notice of his works in connection with 
the Historical Monuments of France, in the 
Times of August 24th, 1874, having at- 
tracted the attention of many whose critical 
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opinion I value^ I have^, at the instance of 
some of my friends^ thought well to re-present 
it in a somewhat more extended form. 

The translations of Viollet-le-Duc^ so earn- 
estly undertaken by Mr. Bucknall^ will^ it may 
be confidently hoped, do much to bring the 
influence of his fruitful mind to bear upon 
English thought and taste in fields in which 
he has attained unquestionable greatness. 

C, W. 

West Orange, Stroud, 

May, 1875. 






0]Sr EESTOEATION. 

HE term Eestoration and the thing 
itself are both modern. To restore 
a building is not to preserve it^ to 
repair^ or rebuild it; it is to' re- 
instate it in a condition of completeness which 
could never have existed at any given time. 
It is only since the first quarter of the present 
century that the idea of restoring buildings of 
another age has been entertained ; and we are 
not aware that a clear definition of architectural 
restoration has as yet been given. Perhaps 
it may be as well to endeavour at the outset 
to gain an exact notion of what we under- 
stand^ or ought to xinderstand, by a restoration ; 
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for it is evident tliat considerable ambiguity 
Has insensibly gathered about the meaning vre 
attach^ or ought to attach, to this operation. 

We have said that both the word and the 
thing itself are modem ; and, in fact, no civil- 
ization, no people of bygone ages, has conceived 
the idea of making restorations in the sense in 
which we comprehend them. 

In Asia, both in ancient and modem times, 
when a temple or a palace has become dilapi- 
dated, another has been, or is how, erected 
beside it. Its decay is not regarded as a 
reason for destroying the ancient edifice ; it is 
left to the action of time, which lays hold of it 
as its rightful possessor, and gradually con- 
sumes it. The Eomans replaced, but did not 
restore ; a proof of which is, that there is no 
Latin word corresponding with our term re- 
storation in its modem sense. Instaurarey 
reficerey renovarey do not mean to restore, but to 
reinstate — to make anew. When the Emperor 
Hadrian undertook to rehabilitate several 
public buildings in Ancient Greece and Asia 
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Minor^ he proceeded after a fashion against 
which all the archaeological societies of Europe^ 
had they then existed^ would have protested : 
though he made some claim to antiquarian 
knowledge. We cannot consider the renova- 
tion of the Temple of the Sun at Baalbec as a 
restoration^ but as a rebuilding, in the style 
then prevailing. The Ptolemies themselves, 
who affected archaism, did not altogether re- 
spect the forms of the buildings of the old 
dynasties of Egypt, but replaced them accord- 
ing to the fashion of their own time. As to 
the Greeks, so far from restoring, — that is to 
say, from reproducing exactly the forms of the 
edifices which had suffered decay, — ^they evi- 
dently believed it better to give the stamp of 
the day to repairs that had become necessary. 
Building a triumphal arch like that of Con- 
stantine, at Rome, with fragments torn from 
the Arch of Trajan, is neither a restoration nor 
a reconstruction ; it is an act of vandalism — a 
barbarian pilfering. Nor can the covering 
with stucco of the architecture of the Temple 
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to Fortuna Virilis^ at Eome^ be considered as 
a restoration — it is a mutilation. 

The middle ages had no more of the senti- 
ment of Restoration than the ancients : far from 
it. If it became necessary to replace a broken 
capital in an edifice of the twelfth century it 
was a capital of the thirteenth, fourteenth, or 
fifteenth century that was substituted for it. 
If on a long frieze of crockets of the thirteenth 
century, a portion, or a single one, should be 
wanting, it was an ornament in the taste of 
the day that was inserted. Thus it often hap- 
pened that before an extremely careful study 
had been devoted to the styles of various 
periods, archaeologists were led to regard these 
modifications as anomalies, and to give a wrong 
date to fragments which should have been 
regarded as interpolations in a text. 

We might say that it is as unadvisable to 
restore by reproducing Si facsimile of all that 
we find in a building, as by presuming to sub- 
stitute for later forms those which must have 
existed originally. In the first case, the good 
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faitH and sincerity of tlie artist may lead to 
the gravest errors^ by consecrating what may 
be called an interpolation ; in the second^ the 
substitution of a primary form for an existing 
one of a later period, also obliterates the traces 
of a reparation, whose cause, if known, would 
perhaps have rendered evident the existence 
of an exceptional arrangement. We shall 
explain this presently. 

Our age has adopted an attitude towards 
the past in which it stands quite alone among 
historical ages. It has undertaken to analyze 
the past, to compare and classifyits phenomena, 
and to construct its veritable history, by fol- 
lowing step by step the march, the progress, 
the successive phases of humanity. So re- 
markable a fact cannot be, as some superficial 
thinkers suppose, a mere fashion, a caprice, or 
a weakness, for the phenomenon is a complex 
one. Cuvier, by his works on comparative 
anatomy, and by his geological researches, 
unveiled all at once to the eyes of his con- 
temporaries the history of the^ world lbe^0;re 
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the reign of man. Imagination follows Mm 
with eagerness along this novel path. Next 
comes the philologist, who discovers the origin 
of European languages, all issuing from the 
same source. The ethnologist extends his 
labours to the study of races and their apti- 
tudes. Lastly, comes the archaeologist, who 
investigating the productions of art from 
India to Egypt and Europe, compares, dis- 
cusses, and discriminates them, unmasking 
their origins and their aiSSliations ; and by the 
analytical method succeeds gradually in co- 
ordinating them according to certain laws. 
To see in this process a mere caprice, a fashion 
of the hour, or a state of moral distemper, is 
to judge hastily of a fact of considerable im- 
portance. As well might it be asserted that 
all the facts revealed by science since NewtoMs 
time, are the result of a caprice of the human 
mind. If the fact is considerable as a whole, 
how can it be destitute of importance in its 
details ? All the labours above referred to 
are linked together, and co-operate with each 
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other. If the European has reached this 
phase in the development of the human in- 
tellect^ that while advancing with redoubled 
speed towards the destinies of the future, and 
perhaps even because he advances thus rapidly, 
he feels the necessity of collecting all that 
belongs to his past, — ^just as we collect a large 
library to prepare for future labours, — is it 
rational to accuse him of being led by a caprice, 
— an ephemeral phantasy? On the other 
hand, are not the backward and the blind the 
very persons who disdain these studies, pre- 
tending to regard them as useless rubbish ? 
Is not, on the contrary, the dispelling of pre- 
judices and the disinterment of forgotten 
truths one of the most efi&cient means of 
furthering progress ? 

Should our time have nothing to transmit 
to future ages but this new method of studying 
the monuments of the past— -whether in the 
material or the moral sphere — ^it will have 
deserved the gratitude of posterity. But we 
know also that our age is not satisfied with 
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casting a scrutinizing glance behind it ; this 
work of retrospection cannot fail to develop 
the problems presented by the future and to 
facilitate their solution. Synthesis follows in 
the wake of analysis. 

These investigators of the past — these 
archaeologists who patiently disinter those 
fragmentary remains of the arts which had 
been supposed to be lost, have to conquer 
prejudices studiously fostered by the numerous 
class of persons for whom every discovery — 
each new horizon — ^is the loss of tradition, that 
is to say, of a conveniently tranquil state of 
mind. The story of Galileo is applicable to 
all times. It presents itself one or two steps 
higher, but it always reappears on the ladder 
which humanity is ascending. We may re- 
mark, in passing, that the periods marked by 
a great movement in advance have always been 
distinguished by at least a partial study of the 
past. In the West, the twelfth century was 
a veritable renaissance, political, social, and 
philosophic, of art and of literature; at the 
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same time some men* aided this movement by 
researches into the past. The sixteenth cen- 
tury presented the same phenomena. Archse- 
ologists therefore need not feel very uneasy 
at the charge of retardation which some have 
presumed to bring against them ; for not only 
in France^ but throughout Europe their labours 
are appreciated by a public eager to penetrate 
with them into the recesses of anterior ages* 
And if these archaeologists occasionally leave 
the dust of the past to throw themselves into 
polemics, it is not time lost; for polemics 
engender ideas, and induce a more attentive 
examination of doubtful problems; contra- 
diction helps to solve them* Let us not then 
bring accusations against those whose intellects 
riveted to the contemplation of the present, or 
attached to prejudices dignified with the name 
of tradition, close their eyes against the 
treasures disinterred from the past, and pre- 
sume to make the date of their own birth that 
of humanity ; for we are thus forced to make 
up for their short-sightedness^ and to show 
B 
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them more distinctly the result of our re- 
searches. 

But what shall we say of those fanatics who 
are the seekers of treasures of a certain kind; 
who do not allow us to delve in a ground 
which they have neglected^ but regard the 
past as a material to be worked by a monopoly, 
and loudly assert that humanity has produced 
results worth collecting only during certain 
historical periods defined by themselves ; who 
presume to tear out entire chapters of the 
history of human achievements; who sot them- 
selves up as censors of the whole class of 
archaeologists, saying : Such or such a vein 
is insalubrious, do not disturb it ; if you bring 
it to light we will denounce you to your con- 
temporaries as corrupters ! This was the 
treatment experienced a few years ago by men 
who passed their lives in bringing to light the 
arts, the costumes, and the literature of the 
middle ages. If these fanatics have diminished 
in number, those who persist are only the 
more violent in their attacks, and have adopted 
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a line of tactics capable of deceiving people 
wbo are little inclined to look deeply into 
things. They reason thns : Yon study your- 
selves and you undertake to make us ac- 
quainted with the arts of the middle ages ; 
therefore you wish to make us return to the 
middle ages^ and yoti prohibit the study of 
classical antiquity; if you could have your 
way, there would be oubliettes in every prison, 
and a torture-room attached to courts of justice. 
You talk to us about the labours of the monks ; 
therefore you want to take us back to the 
monastic regime^ to tithes, — to bring us again 
into subjection to an enervating asceticism. 
You tell us about feudal castles ; therefore you 
must be opposed to the principles of ^89, and 
if you had your way, forced labour would be 
restored."^^ 

The amusing part of the matter is that these 
fanatics (we keep to the word) lavish on us 
the epithet exclusive, probably because we do 
not exclude the study of mediaeval art, and 
even venture^ to recommend it. 
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We shall be asked^ perhaps^ what relation 
these wranglings can have with the subject 
of this article ; we will answer the question. 
Architects in France are in no hurry. To- 
wards the end of the first quarter of the pre- 
sent century mediaeval studies had already 
been earnestly taken up; but architects still 
saw in Gothic vaulting only the imitation of Ger- 
man forests it (was a consecrated phrase), and 
in the pointed arch only diseased art. The 
pointed arch is a broken curve, therefore it is 
in a state of disease : that is conclusive. The 
churches of the middle ages, despoiled during 
the Eevolution, deserted, darkened by time 
and decayed by damp, presented only the 
aspect of large empty tombs. Hence the 
funereal phrases of Kotzebue, which have been 
repeated after him. The interior of Gothic 
buildings inspired only gloom (which may be 
readily conceived in the state to which they 
had been reduced). The open-work spires 
looming in the haze called forth romantic ejffu- 
sions } — descriptions of the lace-work of stone. 
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tte pinnacles raised aloft upon buttresses^ the 
elegant clustered columns sustaining fretted 
ceilings at fearful heights. These witnesses 
to the piety (others say the fanaticism) of our 
forefathers, only reflected a kind of mental con- 
dition, half mystical, half barbarous, in which 
caprice reigned paramount. It is needless to 
enlarge here on these high-sounding common- 
places which were inyogue in 1825, but which 
are no longer found except in the’ pages of 
journals that are behind the times. Be that 
as it may, these empty phrases, aided by the 
Musee des Monuments Frangais and a few col- 
lections like those of Du Sommerard, became 
the means of inducing several architects to ex- 
amine with interest these remnants of the ages 
of ignorance and barharism. Somewhat super- 
ficial and timid at first, this examination did 
not the less provoke some sharp remonstrances. 
The delineation of these buildings, erected by 
the Goths, as some- sage persons used to say, 
had to be secretly accomplished. Then it waS 
that oertahi. individuals who, not being artiste^ 
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were beyond tbe reach of the academical lash, 
opened the campaign by labours which were 
very remarkable for the time at which they 
were undertaken. 

In 1830, M. Vitet was appointed Inspector 
General of Historical Monuments. That ac- 
complished writer was able to bring to bear on 
these novel functions, not great archaeological 
knowledge — which no one could then be ex- 
pected to possess — but a spirit of criticism and 
of analysis which first threw light on the history 
of our ancient buildings^ In 1831 M. Vitet ad- 
dressed to the Minister of the Interior a vivid 
and methodical report on the inspection to 
which he had devoted himself in the northern 
depart ementSy and which suddenly disclosed 
to enlightened minds treasures till then un- 
known •; a report which even at the present 
day is regarded as a masterpiece of its kind. 
We shall venture to cite a few extracts from it : 

I am aware, says the author, that in the 
estimation of many who are authorities, it is 
strangely paradoxical to speak seriously of 
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the sculpture of the middle ages. If we are 
to believe them^ there has been no such thing 
as sculpture in Europe from the time of the 
Antonines to that of Francis the First ; and 
statuaries have been nothing more than rude 
and uncultivated masons. It is sufficient, 
however, to have eyes and a little candour of 
judgment to see the erroneous character of 
this prejudice, and to elicit the acknowledg*- 
ment that at the close of the age of pure bar- 
barism there arose in mediaeval times a noble 
school of sculpture characterised by grandeur 
and beauty^ inheriting the procedures and 
even the style of ancient art, although quite 
modern in its spirit and its effects ; and which, 
like every other school^ had its phases and 
its changes, that is to say its infancy, its 
maturity, and its decline * 4 • * • We should, 
therefore, esteem ourselves fortunate when 
chance discovers to us in a well-sheltered 
nook, which the hammer could not reach, 
some fragment of this noble and beautifel 
sculpture/^ And further on, as if to contra 
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vene the inJlaence of tlie sepulchral phrase- 
ology made use of in the description of medi- 
80Yal buildings^ M. Vitet thus expresses him^ 
self apropos of colouring as applied to archi- 
tecture : In fact^ recent travels and incon- 
testable proofs have now removed all doubt 
that ancient Greece extended the taste for 
colour so far as to have covered with painting 
even the exterior of its buildings ; our savantsy 
however, on the strength of a few bits of 
untinted marble have for three centuries led 
us to imagine its architecture as cold and un- 
coloured. Much the same has been done 
with regard to the middle ages. It happened 
that at the end of the sixteenth century^, thanks 
to Protestantism, pedantry, and many other 
causes, our imagination becoming every day- 
less lively, less natural, and more dull — if we 
may so call it — people set to work to white- 
wash the beautifully decorated churches : 
naked walls and wainscotings became the 
fashion, and if a few internal painted decora- 
tions were still allowed, it was only as it were 
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in miniature. Because this has been the 
state of things for two or three hundred years, 
we are in the habit of concluding that it was 
always so, and that these unfortunate buildings 
appeared from time immemorial pale and bare 
as they are now. But if you observe them 
attentively, you will very soon discover some 
remnants of their old dress : wherever the 
whitewash has scaled off you find the original 
painting 

In concluding his report on the ancient 
buildings of the northern provinces visited by 
him, M. Vitet, having been remarkably im- 
pressed by the imposing aspect of the ruins 
of the Chateau de Coucy, addresses to the 
minister this request, which has at the present 
day a significance of extreme interest : In 
concluding here what concerns the monu- 
ments and their preservation, allow me, Morh- 
sieur le MinistTe^ to add a few words respecting 
a monument more wonderful and valuable 
perhaps than any of which I have been speak- 
ing, and whose restoration I propose' to 
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attempt. It is indeed a restoration wLicli will 
require neither stones nor cement, but only a 
few sheets of paper. The reconstruction, or 
rather the reinstating in its entirety and in 
its minutest details, of a fortress of the middle 
ages, the reproduction of its interior decora- 
tion, even to its furniture ; in a word giving 
back its form, its colour, and — ^if I may' 
venture to say so — its former life; such is the 
undertaking which suggested itself to me im*- 
mediately on entering the enclosure of the 
Chateau de Ooucy. Those enormous towers, 
that colossal keep, seem — under some aspects 
— as if built but yesterday. And in their 
dilapidated portions what interesting vestiges 
of painting, of sculpture, and of interior ar- 
rangements ! What subjects for the imagi- 
nation! How many trustworthy landmarks 
to guide us in the discovery of the past ; to 
say nothing of the ancient plans of Cerceau, 
which, though incorrect, may also give im- 
portant aid ! 

Hitherto this species of labour has been 
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devoted to the buildings of classical antiquity 
alone. I believe that in the mediaeval domain 
it might lead to results still more satisfactory ; 
for the indications we follow, having as their 
basis facts more recent and buildings more 
complete, what is often only conjecture with 
regard to antiquity would become almost cer- 
tainty if the middle ages were in question : 
the restorations I have been speaking of, for 
example, confronted with the Chateau such as 
it exists now, would encounter, I venture to 
say, very few incredulous critics. 

The programme so vigorously sketched by 
the illustrious critic thirty-four years ago, we 
now see realized^ not on paper, not in perish- 
able drawings, but in stone, wood, and iron in 
a castle not less interesting, that of Pierrefonds. 
Many events have occurred since the presenta- 
tion of the Inspector GeneraPs Eeport on the 
Historical Monuments in 1831 ; many discus- 
sions on art have been raised ; still the seed 
first sown by M. Vitet has borne its .fruit. 
M. Vitet was the first to interest .himself 
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seriously iu tlie restoratiou of our ancient 
buildings ; lie was tbe first to enunciate 
practical views on tbis subject : tbe first to 
bring criticism to bear on work of this kind. 
The way was opened ; other critics and other 
men of learning have entered upon it^ and 
artists have followed in their track. 

Eourteen years later^ the same vmter^ faith- 
ful to the work he had so well begun, wrote 
the history of Noyon Cathedral; and in that 
remarkable work he thus bears witness to the 
stages passed through by the savants and 
artists devoted to the same studies : — 

In fact, to know the history of an art it is 
not enough to determine the different periods 
through which it has passed in any given 
place; it is necessary to trace its progress 
in all the localities in vvhich it has appeared, 
to indicate the varieties of form it has success- 
ively assumed, and to present a comparative 
sketch of all its varieties, having regard not 
only to each nation but to each province of a 
country. ... It is with this double view and 
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in this spirit that almost all the researches 
undertaken among us in reference to mediaeval 
buildings during the last twenty years have 
been conducted. About the beginning of the 
present century some English and German 
savants had already set us the example^ by 
essays specially devoted to the edifices of these 
two countries. Their works had no sooner 
found their way into France — ]S"ormandy, in 
particular — than they excited a lively emula- 
tion there. In Alsace, Lorraine, Languedoc, 
and Poitou — in fact in all our provinces — the 
love for studies of this kind rapidly extended ; 
and in every quarter we are working, inves- 
tigating, preparing and collecting materials. 
Unhappily fashion, which creeps in and mixes 
itself up with everything new, very frequently 
to spoil it, has not respected this infant science, 
and has perhaps somewhat endangered its pro- 
gress. The world is in a hurry to enjoy; they 
have asked for easy methods of learning, which 
would enable them to give a date to every* 
building they saw. On the other hand, a Lew 
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studious men, carried away by excess of zeal, 
have been betrayed into a dogmatism not sus- 
tained by proof, and bristling with trenchant 
assertions, calculated to produce incredulity 
among those whom they undertake to convert. 
But despite these drawbacks, which are in- 
separable from every new intellectual pursuit, 
the real workers continue their labours with 
patience and moderation. The fundamental 
truths are ascertained ; the science exists ; it 
only remains to consolidate and to extend it, by 
getting rid of notions that impede it, and by 
completing incomplete demonstrations. Much 
remains to be done ; but the results obtained 
are such as to render it certain that the object 
aimed at will some day be satisfactorily ac- 
complished.'’^ 

We should have to cite the greater part of 
the text to show how far its author had ad- 
vanced in the study and appreciation of the 
arts of the middle ages, and how light dawned 
in the midst of the darkness that overspread 
them. ^^It is,^^ says M, Vitet, after having 
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clearly demonstrated that the architecture of 
those times is a complete art^ with new laws 
and a rational procedure of its own^ from not 
having our eyes open that we treat all these 
truths as chimeras^ and shut ourselves up in a 
contemptuous incredulity/^ 

At that time M. Vitet had given up the In- 
spector Generalship of Historical Monuments ; 
since 1835 its functions had been entrusted to 
one of the most distinguished intellects of our 
time— M, Merim^e. 

It was under these two sponsors that a first 
nucleus of artists was formed^ of young men 
desirous of gaining an intimate knowledge of 
these forgotten arts } it was under their wise 
inspiration^ guided always by severe criticism, 
that restorations were undertaken, at first with 
great reserve, but soon more boldly and on a 
more extensive scale. Prom 1835 to 1848, 
M. yitet presided over the Commission des 
Monuments Sistoriques s aud during this period 
a great number of buildings, of the Homan 
and mediaeval periods in France, were studied 
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and also preseryed from ruin. It must be 
observed that tbe idea of restoration 'wus then 
quite novel. Leaving out of view the restora- 
tions made in previous ages^ and which were 
only substitutions, attempts had indeed been 
made since the beginning of the century to 
give an idea of the arts of elder times by com- 
positions, which though somewhat fanciful, 
aimed at reproducing ancient forms. M. Le- 
noir, in the Musee des Mommmts Fran^a/ie 
formed by him, had tried to arrange in chro- 
nological order all the fragments saved from 
destruction. But it must be confessed that 
the imagination of the celebrated con§erva»tor 
was , more conspicuous inidds work than leam- 
mg* and criticism^ It was Aus^ iot 
that tho tomb of Heloisa and Ab^rd, Uov?* 
transferred to the Eastern cemetery, was 
posed; — with arcades and colonnettes from 
the aisle of the abbey church "of St. Denis and 
bas-reliefs from the tombs of Philip and Louis 
(brother and son of St. Louis), heads from the 
Lady Chapel of St. Germain des Pres, and twO’ 
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statues of the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. It was thus that the statues of Charles V. 
and Jeanne de Bourbon from the tomb of St. 
Denis were placed on wainscoting of the six- 
teenth century, taken from the chapel of the 
Chateau de Gaillon and surmounted by a canopy 
of the close of the thirteenth century; that 
the so-called hall of the fourteenth century 
was decorated with arcading from the rood- 
screen of the Sciinte Ohajpelle^ and the thir- 
teenth-century statues placed against the 
columns of the same edifice; that for want of a 
Louis IX. and a Marguerite de Provence, the 
statues of Charles Y. and of Jeanne de Bour- 
bon, which formerly decorated the portal of 
the Oelestins at Paris, had been christened by 
the name of the sainted king and his wifeJ 
The Musee des Monuments Frangais having been 

^ It has happened, as a result of this substitution, 
that nearly every painter and sculptor, since that 
time, who has been commissioned to represent these 
personages, has given to Saint Louis the head of 
Charles Y 


0 
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destroyed in 1816 ^ the confusion was only in- 
creased among this collection of monuments, 
which were transferred for the most part to 
St. Denis. 

By the desire of the Emperor Napoleon I., 
who was in everything in advance of his times, 
and who comprehended the importance of re- 
storations, this church of St. Denis was in- 
tended not only to serve as a place of sepulture 
for the new dynasty but to present a kind of 
specimen of the development of art in France 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. 
Funds were appropriated by the emperor to 
this restoration; but from the beginning of 
the works the effect so little answered his 
expectations that the architect to whom the 
commission had been given was reproached 
somewhat severely by the emperor, and, it is 
said, took this treatment so much to heart that 
he died of chagrin. 

This unfortunate church of St. Denis was a 
sort of anatomical subject on which artists who 
first entered on the path of restoration made 
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their first essays in restoration. During thirty 
years it suffered every possible mutilation ; to 
such a degree in fact that its stability being 
endangered^ after considerable outlay and when 
its ancient dispositions had been altered^ and 
all the fine monuments it contained tumbled 
about, it became necessary to conclude this 
costly series of experiments, and to revert to 
the programme laid down with respect to re- 
storation by the Commission des Monuments 
Sistoriques, 

W e proceed, then, to explain the^programme 
now adopted in England and in Germany^ 
which have preceded us in the path of the 
theoretical study of ancient art, — a programme 
accepted also in Italy and Spain, which seek 
in their turn to bring criticism to bear on the 
preservation of their ancient buildings. This 
programme lays down at the outset the general 
principle that every building and every part 
of a building should be restored in its own 
style^ not only as regards appearance b^at 
structure. There have been few buildings^ 
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particularly during the middle ages, built all 
at one time; or if so built^ that have not 
undergone some considerable modifications, 
either by additions, transformations, or partial 
changes. It is therefore essential, previous 
to every work of repair, to ascertain exactly 
the age and character of each part, — to form 
a kind of specification based on trustworthy 
records, either by written description or by 
graphical representation. Moreover in Prance 
each province has its own style, — a school whose 
principles and practical methods should be as- 
certained. Data derived from a building of the 
Ile-de- Prance cannot therefore serve as a guide 
to restoration in an edifice of Champagne or 
Burgundy, These diversities* of schools exist 
to a rather late period : they follow a law to 
which there are many exceptions. Thus, for 
example, while the fourteenth century art of 
Sequanian Iformandy bears a great similarity 
to that of the Ile-de- Prance at the same epoch> 
the ISTorman renaissance dijffers essentially from 
the renaissance of Paris and its environs. Iii 
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some southern provinces the architecture called 
Gothic was at no time anything other than an 
importation; a Gothic building at Clermont^ 
for instance^ might be the product of one school, 
and at the same epoch a building at Carcas- 
sonne of another. The architect entrusted 
with a restoration should therefore be exactly 
acquainted, not only with the style appertaining 
to each period of art, but also with the styles 
belonging to each school. It is not in the 
middle ages alone that these diversities are 
met with, the same phenomenon presents itself 
in the buildings of Greek and Roman antiquity. 
The Roman buildings of the Antonine period, 
which cover the south of Rrance, differ in 
many respects from the buildings in Rome of 
the same period. The Roman of the eastern 
shores of the Adriatic cannot be confounded 
with the Roman of Central Italy, of Provence, 
or of Syria. 

Bnt confine ourselves to the middle 
age§ : difficulties multiply in problems of re^ 
storatzon* It has frequently happened that 
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buildings of a certain period^ or of a certain 
Sobool^ have been repaired again and again^ 
and that by artists who do not belong to the 
province where the edifice is found. This has 
been an occasion of considerable embarrass- 
ment. If both the original and the altered 
parts are to be restored^ should the latter be 
disregarded,, and the unity of style^ which has 
been disturbed, be re-established ; or, should 
the whole with the later modifications be 
exactly reproduced F In such a case the abso- 
lute adoption of one of the two alternatives 
may be objectionable ; and it may be necessary, 
on the contrary, to admit neither of the two 
principles absolutely, but to proceed accord- 
ing to the special circumstances of the case. 
What are these special circumstances? It 
would be impossible to indicate all : it will 
suffice to call attention to some of the most 
important, so as to exemplify the critical side 
of the work. In preference to the possession 
of every other accomplishment — archaeological 
skill among the rest — the architect entrusted 
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with a restoration should be a clever and ex- 
perienced builder, not only in a general but 
a special sense ; that is to say, he should be 
acquainted with the methods of construction 
employed at different periods of our art and in 
the various schools. These methods have a 
comparative value; they are not equally good. 
Some, indeed, had to be abandoned because of 
their defective character. Thus, for example, 
an edifice built in the twelfth century, and 
which had no gutters under the eaves of the 
roofs, had to be restored in the thirteenth cen- 
tury and furnished with gutters combined 
with escapes. The whole of the crown work 
is in a bad state ; and an entire renewal is 
contemplated. Should the thirteenth-century 
gutters be done away with in order to replace 
the ancient twelfth-century cornice, of which 
traces are also found ? Certainly not ; the 
cornice-gutter of the thirteenth century should 
be replaced, retaining the form of this period, 
since there is no such thing as a cornice- 
gutter' of the twelfth century and to put a 
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hypothetical one, pretending to give it the 
character of the architecture of that period, 
would be to commit an anachronism in stone. 
Again ; the vaulting .of a nave of the twelfth 
century had by some accident been partially 
destroyed, and rebuilt at a later period, not in 
its primitive form, but according to the mode 
then in vogue. This latter vaulting, threat- 
ening in its turn to give way, has to be re- 
constructed. Shall it be restored in its later 
form, or shall the primitive vaulting bo re- 
placed ? Yes ; because there is no advantage 
in doing otherwise, and there is a consider- 
able advantage in restoring unity to the 
edifice. The question here is not, as in the 
previous example, that of preserving an im- 
provement made on a defective system, but 
one in which we have to bear in mind that 
the later restoration was made according to 
the ancient method — which consisted in adopt- 
ing the forms in vogue at the time, when an 
edifice had to be renewed or restored — whereas 
we proceed on a contrary principle — that of 
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restoring eyery building in its own style. 
But this vaulting, wbicli is of a character 
foreign to the first, and which has to be re- 
built, is remarkably beautiful. It has given 
occasion to the opening of windows adorned 
with fine painted glass. It has been con- 
trived in harmony with a system of external 
construction of great value. Shall all this be 
destroyed for the mere sake of an absolute re- 
storation of the primitive nave ? Shall this 
painted glass be consigned to the lumber 
room ? Shall exterior buttresses and flying 
buttresses, which no longer have anything to 
support, be left purposeless? No, certainly. 
We see, therefore, that in solving problems of 
this kind, absolute principles may lead to 
absurdities. 

Suppose it were required to replace the de- 
tached pillars of a hall which are giving way 
under the weight they support, because the 
materials employed are too fragile, and in 
courses that are not thick enough. At several 
different periods some of these pillars have 
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been replaced^ and sections given them which 
dijBEer from the form originally traced. Shall 
we in renewing these pillars reproduce those 
various sections^ and preserve the heights of 
the old courses which are weak ? No ! we 
shall reproduce the original section in all 
the pillars^ and erect them with large blocks 
to prevent the recurrence of the accidents 
which have necessitated our operation. But 
some of these pillars have had their sections 
altered in consequence of changes which it 
was desired the building should undergo^ — 
changes which in respect of the progress of 
art, are of great importance, such, for instance, 
as occurred at Notre Dame in Paris, in the 
fourteenth century. Shall we, in rebuilding 
them, destroy that so interesting trace of a 
project which was not entirely carried out, 
but which indicates the tendencies of a school? 
No ; we shall reproduce them in their altered 
form, since these alterations may serve to 
throw light upon a point in the history of art. 
In an edifice of the thirteenth century, where 
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the water ran off by means of drips — as in the 
cathedral of Chartres^ for instance — it was 
thought necessary during the fifteenth cen- 
tury to add gargoyles to the gutters, for 
the better regulation of the escape. These 
gargoyles are in a bad state and have to be 
replaced. Shall we on the pretext of unity 
substitute gargoyles of the thirteenth century 
for them ? No : for we should thus destroy 
the traces of an interesting primitive arrange- 
ment. On the contrary, we shall persist in 
ollowing the later work, adhering to its 
style. 

Between the buttresses of a nave, chapels 
have been afterwards added. The walls be- 
neath the windows of these chapels and the 
jambs of the windows do not in any way tie 
into the more ancient buttresses; but show 
clearly enough that these constructions are of 
later date. It is found necessary to rebuild 
both the exterior faces of these buttresses/ 
which sure decayed by time, and the enclosing^ 
walls of the chapels. Should we tinite these 
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two constructions of different periods^ and 
wHcli we at the same time restore ? No ; we 
shall carefully preserve the distinct jointing 
of the two parts — the unbondings ; so that it 
may always be apparent that the chapels were 
afterwards added between the buttresses. 
Similarly^ in the unseen parts of buildings we 
should scrupulously respect any trace that 
may be seen to give evidence of additions and 
modifications. 

Among the French cathedrals rebuilt at the 
close of the twelfth century^ there are some 
which have no transepts ; such^ for example, 
are the cathedrals of Sens, Meaux, and ‘Senlis. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries tran- 
septs were added to the naves, by taking two 
of their bays. These modifications were more 
or less skilfully made ; but to experienced eyes 
they leave traces of the original dispositions. 
In such cases the restorer ought to be scru- 
pulous even to excess, and should bring these 
modifications into relief rather than disguise 
them. But if portions of buildings of which 
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no traces remain have to be renewed^ either 
on account of necessities of construction or 
to complete a mutilated work^ the architect 
should thoroughly imbue himself with the 
style proper to the building with whose resto- 
ration he is entrusted. A pinnacle of the 
thirteenth century, copied from a building of 
the same date, will be unsightly if you transfer 
it to another. A moulding taken from a small 
building will look out of place if applied to a 
large one. It is, moreover, a gross mistake 
to suppose that an architectural member of 
the medieval period can be enlarged or dimi- 
nished at pleasure. In medieval architecture, 
every member is adapted to the scale of the 
building for which it is designed. To change 
the scale is to deform the member. And in 
reference to this subject we shall remark, that 
most of the Gothic buildings in our days are 
reproductions on another scale of well-known 
buildings. ‘ One church is a miniature of 
Chartres Cathedral, another of the Church of 
St, Ouen at Rouen. This is starting from a 
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contrary principle to that admitted with such 
good reason by the masters of the middle 
ages. But if these defects are jarring in new 
buildings, and deprive them of all excellence, 
they are monstrous when restoration is in 
question. Every mediaeval building has its 
scale relative to the whole, though that scale 
always bears a relation to the human size. It 
is necessary, therefore, to be extremely careful 
when deficient parts in a mediaeval building 
have to be supplied, and to appreciate exactly 
the scale adopted by the original builder. 

In restorations there is an essential condi- 
tion which must always be kept in mind. It 
is, that every portion removed should be re- 
placed with better materials, and in a stronger 
and more perfect way. As a result of the 
operation to which it has been subjected, the 
restored edifice should have a renewed lease 
of existence, longer than that which has already 
elapsed. It cannot be denied that a process 
of restoration is, in every case, a somewhat 
severe trial for a building, The scaffolding, 
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the shoreSj the necessary -wrenching away^ and 
the partial removal of masonry^ shake the 
work^ so as sometimes to occasion very serious 
accidents. It is reasonable^ therefore, to ex- 
pect that every building thus treated will lose 
something of its strength in consequence of 
this shaking ; and this diminution of solidity 
ought to be counteracted by increasing the 
strength of the parts renewed, by improve- 
ments in the system of construction, by well- 
contrived tie-rods, and by providing better 
appliances for resistance* It need scarcely be 
observed, that the choice of materials is a most 
important consideration in a work of restora- 
tion. Many buildings are threatened with 
ruin solely through the weakness or inferior 
quality of the materials employed. Each stone 
that is taken out ought, therefore, to be re- 
placed by one of better quality. Every system 
of cramping that had to be replaced should be 
exchanged for a continuous tie-rod in the same 
position ; for it is not possible to change the 
conditions of equilibrium in ^ building that 
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Las lasted six or seven centuries mtLout risk. 
Buildings^ like individuals^ acquire idiosyn- 
crasies, wHcL must be taken into account. 
They Lave a temperament peculiar to tLem- 
selves, if we may so term it ; and wLicL must 
be studied and intimately known before a 
regular course of treatment. The nature of 
the materials, the quality of the mortars, the 
ground, the general structural system, whether 
by vertical points of support or by horizontal 
bindings, the weight and greater or less con- 
creteness of the vaultings, and the compara- 
tive elasticity of the structure — constitute 
different temperaments. In a building in 
which the vertical points of support are strongly 
stiffened by edge-bedded columns — as in Bur- 
gundy, for . instance — constructions deport 
themselves quite differently from what they do 
in a building in Normandy or Picardy, where- 
the whole structure is composed of small thin 
courses. The means adopted for underbuild- 
ing and shoring, which succeed here, would 
cause accidents elsewhere. Though we can 
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underbuild a portion entirely composed of 
tbin courses with impunity, the same work 
executed behind edge-bedded columns would 
cause fractures. In this case, it is necessary 
to ram the mortar joints with jointing tools 
and the hammer, to avoid any sinking, how- 
ever slight ; and, in certain cases, to remove 
the monostyles during the underpinning of the 
courses, and replace them after all the work 
of underpinning is finished and has had time 
to settle. 

While the architect entrusted with the re- 
storation of an edifice ought to be acquainted 
with the forms and styles belonging to that 
edifice, and the school to which it owed its 
origin, he should, if possible, be still better 
acquainted with its structure, its anatomy, its 
temperament; for it is essential above all 
things that he should make it live. He ought 
to have mastered every detail of that structure, 
just as if he himself had directed the original 
building ; and having acquired this knowledge, 
he should have at command means of more 

D 
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tHan one order for nndertakiiig the work of 
renewal. If one of these fails^ a second and a 
third should be in readiness. 

We must not forget that the buildings of 
the middle ages do not resemble those of 
Eoman antiquity^ which were constructed on 
the plan of opposing inert resistance to active 
forces. In mediaeval buildings every member 
is in action. If the vaulting thrusts^ the fly- 
ing buttress or the buttress counter-thrusts. 
If a springer is crushed^ it is not enough to 
stay it vertically; provision must be made for 
the various pressures which act upon it in 
contrary directions. If an arch gets out of 
shape^ it is not enough to support it with 
centerings for it serves to counter-thrust other 
arches which have an oblique action. If on 
a pier you remove a weight of any kinds that 
weight has an action of pressure which must 
be compensated for. In a words you have to 
maintain forces which all act in a contrary 
directions to establish an equilibrium ; the re- 
moval of any part tendSs thereforGs to derange 
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that equilibrium. While these problems that 
present themselves in the process of restoration 
incessantly puzzle and embarrass the builder 
who has not exactly appreciated those condi- 
tions of equilibrium^ they become a stimulus 
to him who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
edifice to be repaired. It is a war that has to 
be carried on — a series of manoeuvres which 
must be modified every day by a constant 
observation of the effects that may occur. For 
instance^ we have seen towers and belfries 
resting on four points of support^ bear their 
weight^, now on one pointy now on another, in 
consequence of works of underpinning, and 
whose centre changed its point of horizontal 
projection an inch or two during the twenty- 
four hours. 

These are effects of a kind with which the 
experienced architect can play: but only on 
the condition of having always an abundance 
of appliances for preventing an accident, and 
of being able to inspire the workmen with 
sufficient confidence, so that panics may not 
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deprive him of the means of meeting every 
contingency^ without delay or hesitation^ and 
without showing fear as to the issue. In those 
diflicult cases which often present themselves 
during processes of restoration, the architect 
ought to have anticipated every chance, even 
of the unlikeliest kind, and should have in 
reserve, without having to hurry or agitate 
himself, the means of preventing any dis- 
astrous consequences that might ensue. I 
may add that in undertakings of this kind the 
workmen — who in our country thoroughly 
understand the measures they are required to 
carry out — exhibit as much confidence and 
readiness when they have witnessed the fore- 
sight and presence of mind of their chief, as 
of mistrust when they become aware of an 
appearance of hesitation in the orders given. 

The works of restoration of an earnest and 
practical character which belong to our time, 
will be an honour to it. They have obliged 
architects to extend their knowledge; to dis- 
cover vigorous expedients and reliable 
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metliods; to form close relations with the 
builders^ workmen ; to instruct them also^ and 
to form nucleuses in the provinces and in 
Paris which^ on the whole^ furnish the best 
workmen in the great building yards. 

It is owing to these enterprises in restora- 
tion that important branches of industry have 
been revived/ that the execution of mason^s 
work has become more careful, and that 
materials have been procured jB^om a wider 
area; since architects entrusted with works 
of restoration, often in remote towns or 

^ It is in the workshops connected with restora- 
tions that such branches of industry as finely forged 
smiths’ work, wrought plumbers’ work, properly 
constructed joiners’ work, painted glass work, and 
mural decoration have been raised from the debased 
condition into which they had fallen at the beginning 
of the century. It would be interesting to give a 
list of all the ateliers that have been formed as the 
result of works of restoration, and to which the 
warmest opponents of undertakings of this kind 
have come in search of workmen and of methods. 
The motive which prevents our furnishing such 
a list will be readily understood. 
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villages, having no other resource, have 
been obliged to find ont quarries, or in case 
of need, to have old ones re-opened, and to 
form workshops. So far from finding the 
resources furnished in the great centres, they 
have been obliged to create them — to educate 
workmen, and establish orderly methods, in 
economical administration and in the direction 
of the works. Thus materials which had not 
been worked have been brought into use ; 
orderly methods have been introduced into 
departments which did not possess them ; 
centres of properly instructed workmen have 
supplied good hands throughout an extensive 
circle ) and the habit of solving problems in 
construction has been introduced among 
populations that were scarcely capable of 
erecting the simplest houses. The system 
of French administration and centralization 
has merits and advantages which we do not 
dispute; it has cemented political unity; but 
we must not disguise from ourselves its in- 
conveniences. To confine ourselves here to 
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arcliitecture^ centralization has not only 
deprived the provinces of their schools^ and 
with them^ of their special methods of proce- 
dure and local industries^ but of the capable 
workmen^ who all become absorbed in Paris^ 
or in two or three great centres^ to such a 
degree that in the chief towns of the depart- 
ments thirty years ago there was not to be 
found either an architect or builder or fore- 
man or workman capable of directing and 
executing works of any importance. To prove 
our assertion it is enough to cast a passing 
glance at the churches^ mayoralty-houses, 
markets, hospitals, &c., built between 1816 
and 1835, which remain standing in our pro- 
vincial towns, — for many had only an ephe- 
meral existence. Nine-tenths of these erec- 
tions — ^we say nothing of their style — exhibit 
a deplorable ignorance of the most elemen- 
tary principles of building. In architecture 
centa:*alization was leading us to barbar- 
ism. Knowledge, traditions, methods, material 
execution, were withdrawing more and more 
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from tlie extremities of the country'. If^ 
however, at Paris, a school (of architecture) 
pursuing a useful and practical aim had been 
able to give back to the distant members of 
the state artists capable of directing construct- 
ive works, the provincial schools would indeed 
have been lost, but there would thus have 
been sent through the land men who — as in 
the Service des jponts et cJiaussees — cou^d main- 
tain at an equal level all the constructive 
work undertaken in the departments. But 
the school of architecture established in Paris, 
and in Paris alone, had in view something 
very different ; it trained laureats for the 
French Academy at Rome, who were good 
draughtsmen, but who, fed on chimeras, 
were very unfit to direct practical building 
operations in the France of the nineteenth 
century. Those who belonged to this select 
body, returning to their native soil after an 
exile of five years, during which they had 
sketched and measured a few ancient build- 
ings, preferred remaining at Paris in the 
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expectation of being commissioned witb some 
work worthy of their talents^ to the toilsome 
labour which the provinces offered them. If 
a few of them went back to the departments 
it was only to occupy superior positions in 
our largest towns. Those of secondary im- 
portance thus remained altogether outside the 
pale of progress in art and knowledge^ and 
were obliged to intrust the direction of muni- 
cipal works to road, land, or town surveyors — 
even to schoolmasters who had a slight know- 
ledge of geometry. Certainly the first who 
conceived the idea of saving from ruin the 
finest buildings in the country that had been 
bequeathed by the past, and who organized 
the Service des monuments historigues, acted 
under an inspiration simply artistic. They 
were shocked at the destruction that threat- 
ened all these so remarkable remains, and by 
the acts of vandalism perpetrated every day 
with the blindest indifference ; but they could 
not foresee from the first the important results 
of their work in a purely utilitarian respect. 
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Thej were not long^ however^ in recognizing 
that the more isolated the localities in which 
the works they executed were carried on, the 
larger was the radiation — if we may so call 
it — of the beneficial influence which those 
works produced. In a few years^ time, lo- 
calities where fine quarries had ceased to be 
worked, and where there was not to be found 
a mason or a carpenter, or a blacksmith capable 
of making anything but horse-shoes — sup- 
plied all the neighbouring districts with excel- 
lent workmen and economical and reliable me- 
thods; and had seen good builders and skilful 
foremen arise among them, and principles 
of order and regularity inaugurated in the 
conduct of the works. Some of these build- 
ing estabhshments saw the greater part of 
their Stone-cutters furnish foremen to a large 
number of workshops. Happily, if routine 
sometimes reigns permanently in the high 
places of our country, it is easy to conquer it 
in lower stations by dint of care and persis- 
tency. Our workmen, because they are intel- 
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ligent^ scarcely recognize any other power but 
that of intelligence. In the same proportion 
as they are negligent and inactive in establish- 
ments where wages are the sole recompense 
and discipline the only impulsive force^ are 
they active and careful where they become 
aware of a direction which is methodical and 
steadily consistent in its course of action, and 
where pains are taken to explain the advan- 
tage or inconvenience of the processes adopted. 
Amour pro;pre is the most efficient stimulus to 
men whose occupation is manual labour ; and 
by appealing to their intelligence and their 
reason their most zealous co-operation may be 
secured. 

And with what interest did the architects 
engaged in this work of restoring our ancient 
monuments observe, week by week, the progress 
of these workmen, gradually acquiring a love 
for the work in which they were co-operating ! 
It would be ungrateful on our part not to 
testify in these pages to the disinterestedness 
and devotion which the craftsmen of our resto- 
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ration works kave often manifested ; the readi- 
ness with, which, they helped ns to overcome 
difficulties that seemed insurmountable; the 
perils which they cheerfully confronted when 
once they had perceived the object to be at- 
tained, W e find these noble qualities in our 
soldiers ; is it surprising that they exist among 
our craftsmen ? 

The works of restoration undertaken in 
France^ at first under the direction of the 
Oommission des monuments histonques, and 
later on by the body engaged in the interest 
of what are called diocesan buildings^ have 
therefore not only saved from ruin works of 
incontestable value^ but have rendered direct 
practical service. The work undertaken by 
the commission has thus counteracted to a 
certain extent the dangers of administrative 
centralization^ as affecting public works; it 
has restored to the provinces what the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts was incapable of imparting to 
them. If^ confronted by such results^ whose 
importance we by no means exaggerate^ some 
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of those doctors who lay claim to a dictator- 
ship in architecture without having ever 
superintended the laying of a brick, decree 
in the recesses of their studies that these 
artists who have devoted a not inconsiderable 
portion of their life to this perilous and trying 
labour — from which for the most part neither 
great honour nor profit is derived — are not 
architects ; if they seek to condemn them to 
a kind of ostracism and to exclude them from 
works that bring more honour and .advantage, 
and which are, be it remarked, less difficult ; 
their manifestoes and expressions of contempt 
will at no distant future have fallen into ob- 
livion; but these edifices — which contribute 
to the glory of our country — preserved by 
them from ruin, will remain standing for ages, 
to testify to the devotion of a few men who 
have been more anxious to perpetuate that glory 
than to promote their individual interests. 

We have given only a general idea of the 
difficulties which present themselves to, the 
architect who is entrusted with a restoration ; 
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only indicated — as stated above — a general 
programme laid down by critical intellects. 
These difficulties, however, are not limited to 
purely material considerations. Since all the 
edifices whose restoration is undertaken, have 
a special destination — a particular use — the 
role of restorer of antique arrangements, now 
obsolete, cannot be assumed to the utter ex- 
clusion of the question of actual utility. The 
edifice ought not to be less convenient when it 
leaves the architect's hands than it was before 
the restoration. Speculative archeeologists 
very often disregard present requirements, 
and severely censure the architect for having 
made concessions to them ; as if the building 
confided to his treatment were his own, and as 
if he were not pledged to carry out the pro- 
gramme given him. 

But it is in these circumstances, which 
frequently present themselves, that the in- 
telligence of the architect is called into play. 
He always possesses the means of reconciling 
his role as restorer with that of artist com- 
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missioned to meet unforeseen requirements. 
Moreover the best means of preserving a 
building is to find a use for it^ and to satisfy 
its requirements so completely that there 
shall be no occasion to make any changes. It 
is evident^ for example^ that it was the duty 
of the architect commissioned to adapt the 
beautiful refectory of St. Martin des Champs 
to the purposes of a library for the Ecole des 
Arts et Metiers ; — whilst respecting the edifice, 
and even restoring it, so to contrive for the 
bookcases that it should never be necessary to 
make serious alterations in the arrangements 
of the hall. 

In such circumstances the best plan is to 
suppose one^s self in the position of the original 
architect, and to imagine what he would do if 
he came back to the world and had the pro- 
gramme with which we have to deal laid before 
him. Fortunately, that mediaeval art which 
to those who are unacquainted with it seems 
limited to a few narrow formulas, shows itself, 
on the contrary — ^when thoroughly mastered— 
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SO supple^ so subtle^ so comprelieiisive and 
liberal in its means of execution^ that there is 
no programme whose requirements it cannot 
meet. It rests on principles^ not on a formu- 
lary ; it will serve for any age, and can satisfy 
all architectural needs; in the same way as 
a competent language can express any idea 
without sacrificing grammatical consistency. 
It is its grammar^ therefore^ with which we 
should make ourselves acquainted — and tho- 
roughly acquainted. 

We must admit that we are on slippery 
ground as soon as we deviate from literal re- 
production; and that the adoption of such 
deviation should be reserved for extreme cases; 
but it must be allowed that it is sometimes 
commanded by imperious necessities^ which 
we cannot evade with a non possumus. That 
an architect should refuse to introduce gas- 
pipes into a churchy in order to avoid mutila- 
tions and accidents^ is intelligible^, for the 
edifice can be lighted by other means; but 
that he should refuse to lend himself to the 
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formation of a heating apparatus^ for instance^ 
under the pretext that the middle ages did 
not employ this system of warming ecclesias* 
tical buildings ; and that he should thus expose 
the faithful to the risk of catching cold for the 
sake of archaeology is^ to say the leasts ridicu* 
lous. As this means of warming necessitates 
chimney stacks^ we should proceed as a master 
of the middle ages would have done if he had 
been obliged to contrive them ; and above all^ 
not try to hide this novel feature ; since the 
ancient masters^ so far from dissembling a 
necessity^ sought on the contrary to invest it 
with a becoming form, even making decorative 
features of such- material requirements. An 
architect, who having to renew the roof of a 
building, should reject iron- work construction, 
because the mediaeval masters did not make 
iron framing, is in our opinion wrong ; since by 
so doing he would obviate the terrible con- 
tingency of fire, which has so often proved 
destructive to our ancient buildings. But 
then, must he not consider the disposition of 
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til© points of support ? Ought he to alter the 
conditions of equilibrium? If the timber 
framing weighted the walls equally, ought he 
not to seek a structural system in iron which 
would present the same advantages ? Cer.- 
tainly : and he will make it a matter of special 
attention that the iron roof be no heavier than 
the wooden one. This is a consideration of 
the greatest moment. We have too often had 
to regret the overweighting of old work : the 
restoration of the upper parts of edifices with 
materials heavier than those originally em- 
ployed. These oversights and negligences 
have caused more than one catastrophe. We 
cannot repeat it too often: The mediaeval 
buildings are planned with deliberate skill; 
their organism is delicate. We find in them 
nothing more than is required, nothing use- 
less in their composition; if you change on© 
of the conditions of the organism, you alter all 
the rest. Many point to this as a defect ; in 
our judgment it is an excellence which we are 
too apt 'to disregard in our modern construc- 
tions, from which we might remove more than 
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one member witbout endangering their exis- 
tence. For what in fact is the use of science 
and calcnlation in construction if it does not 
enable us to accomplish the work with no more 
than the necessary appliances ? Why those 
columns^ if we can remove them without com- 
promising the strength of the work ? Why 
build expensive walls two yards thick^ if walls 
of half a yard, strengthened at intervals by 
buttresses a yard square in section, afford 
sufficient stability ? In mediaeval construction 
every portion of the work fulfils a function and 
has an action. The architect should make a 
point 'of ascertaining the value of both before 
commencing his undertaking. He should pro- 
ceed like the skilful and experienced operator, 
who does not touch an organ until he has 
acquired a thorough acquaintance with its 
function, and provided for the immediate and 
remote consequences of his operation. Eather 
than proceed at hazard he should not under* 
take it* Eatjier let the patient die than kill 
him. 

Photography, which assumes every day a 
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more important phase in scientific studies^ 
seems to have appeared for the very purpose 
of aiding this grand "work of restoration of 
ancient buildings^ in which the whole of 
Europe has begun to take an interest. 

In fact; while architects possessed only the 
ordinary means of sketching; even the most 
exact — the camera lucida for example — it was 
very difficult for them not to make some 
omissions — not to overlook certain scarcely 
apparent traces. Moreover; when the work 
of restoration was completed; it was always 
possible to dispute the correctness of the 
graphical reports — of what is called the exist- 
ing state. But photography presents the ad- 
vantage of supplying indisputable reports — 
documents which can be permanently con- 
sulted when the restorations mask the traces 
left by the ruin. Photography has naturally 
led architects to be still more scrupulous than 
before in their respect for the slightest ves- 
tiges of an ancient arrangement; and to take* 
more accurate observations of the construe- 
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tion ; wHle it provides tliem witli tlie perma- 
nent means of justifying their operations.^ 
Photography cannot he too sedulously used in 
restorations; for very frequently a photo- 
graph discovers what had not been perceived 
in the building itself. 

An all-important principle to be observed 
in restoration^, and one which should not be 
departed from on any pretext whatever^ is to 
pay regard to every vestige indicating an archi- 
tectural arrangement. The architect should 
not be thoroughly satisfied, nor set his men to 
work imtil he has discovered the combination 
which best and most simply accords with the 
vestiges of ancient work : to decide on an 
arrangement a priori, without having gained 
all the information that should regulate it, is 
to fall into hypothesis ; and in works of re- 
storation nothing is so dangerous as hypo- 
thesis. If at any point you have unfortunately 
adopted an arrangement which is at variance 
with the right one— with that originally fol-^ 
lowed — you are led by a course of logical 
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deduction into a •wrong path^ from wliicli it 
will be no longer possible to escape ; and in 
sucb a case the better yon reason^ the farther 
you are from the truth. Hence^ when for 
example^ the completion of a building partly 
in ruin is in question ; before beginning it will 
be necessary to search for and examine all 
that remains ; to collect the smallest frag- 
ments — taking care to note the point where 
they were found ^ and not to begin the work 
until their place and use have been assigned 
to all these remains^ as with the pieces of a 
ptizzle. If these precautions are neglected^ 
the most annoying misconceptions may result^ 
and a fragment discovered after the com- 
pletion of a restoration may clearly prove 
that you were mistaken. It is necessary to 
examine the beds_, joints, and dressing of the 
fragments collected in the clearing ) for some 
kinds of tooling could only have been adopted 
with the view of producing a particular effect 
at a certain height. The slightest indications, 
even the way in which these fragments have 
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behaved in fallings may not unfrequently 
show the place they occupied. In these diffi- 
cult cases of rebuilding the demolished parts 
of an edifice^ the architect ought, therefore, 
to be present during the clearing and entrust 
it to intelligent excavators. In erecting the 
new constructions he should as far as possible 
replace these old remains even if injured : this 
will furnish a guarantee for the sincerity and 
exactitude of his investigations. 

We have said enough to show the difficul- 
ties which the architect commissioned with a 
restoration must encounter if he is in earnest 
in the performance of his duties, — if he de- 
sires, not merely to appear truthful, but to 
carry through his work with the consciousness 
of having left nothing to chance and of never 
having sought to practice a deception upon 
himself. 
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“ It is impossible to follow out to tbeir utmost extent, or to 
appreciate too highly, the ennobling, liberalizing, humanizing. 
Christianizing effects of church architecture during the middle 
ages .” — Bean MilmaUj History of Latin Christianity, b, xv. 
ch. viii. 


N" one of his brilliant romances^ 
where the genius of the literary 
artist is used to help the cause of 
the social reformer, Mr. Disraeli 
has coloured with some warm, thoughtful 
touches the solemn and stately forms of beau- 
tiful buildings which have remained for cen- 
turies the wonder of passing peasants and the 
glory of county histories. In our day, the 
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preservation and restoration of historical monu- 
ments^ now so justly valued as lasting memorials 
of the skill, the faith, the patriotism, and the 
social customs of our forefathers, is a labour 
of love which has been undertaken, not only 
with enthusiasm, but with an archaeological 
erudition no other time has displayed. Within 
the last quarter of a century much has been 
done, successfully just so far^ as earnest and 
intelligent men have followed the methods 
and motives of the old workers, and shown 
a reverential regard for every fragment of 
ancient handicraft structurally or artistically 
good. 

It may not be uninteresting to take a brief 
glance at what our art-loving neighbours the 
I^rench are doing in this respect. France, 
^ most readers know, is even richer in his- 
torical monuments than our own country. 
Her ancient fabrics are more numerous, and 
in many instances of more imposing grandeur, 
York Minster would present a modest appear-^ 
ance beside the loftier towers and pinnacles 
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and more richly-sculptured fa9ades of such 
cathedrals as Amiens, Chartres, or Eheims, 
even with their six, eight, or nine steeples 
only half-huilt. The proud keep of Windsor, 
partly rebuilt and modernized early in the 
present century, would look thin and unsub- 
stantial compared with the weight and vigour 
of mass of the Chateau of Pierrefonds or 
Coucy/ 

^ A vivid description of the towering mins of the 
once gorgeous Palace of Coney, with an ideal restora- 
tion, will be found in the gresbtDictimnaireBaisonnede 
VArchiieGiv/re, by the hand of him to whom we may well 
apply Johnson^s classic phrase — Nullum ietigit quod 
non ornavitT But for Yiollet-le-Duc’s acknowledged 
authority, the rapidity of its erection would appear 
to us almost incredible. I prefer giving a short ex- 
tract from it in his own words ; Le Chateau de 
Coney dut etre 41eve tres-rapidement, ainsi que 
Tenceinte de la ville qui Tavoisine, de 1225 k 1230. 
Le caract^re de la sculpture, les profils, ainsi que la 
construction, ne permettent pas de lui assignee une 
date plus ancienne ni plus recente. . . . C’est un 
i6difice vaate, con^u d’ ensemble et 41ev4 d’un seul jet, 
sous une volbntl puiss^teet an moyen de ressburces 
immenses. Son assbtte est admirable^nent choiaie, 
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Having heard much of the extensive restora- 
tions which have been in progress for some 
years past in France, and of M. Viollet-le-Duc, 
under whose directorship most of these works 
were being carried out, I resolved to accept 
the offer of an architectural friend familiar 
with the ground to act as my cicerone on a 
visit to a few of the structures in question, and 
to judge as far as I could for myself whether 
the best efforts of the French in this direction 
deserve the laudations bestowed upon them 
by some critics in their current art literature. 
My excursion was made under favourable cir- 
cumstances. My companion was personally 
known to the architect just mentioned, who, 
with the utmost courtesy, facilitated our exami- 

et ses defenses sont dispos4es avec un art dont la 
description ne donne qu’une faible id4e.’’ 

The very motto inscribed on the banner of the old 
lords of Ooucy was the literal assertion of a feudal 
power and authority which claimed all the privileges 
of sovereignty within their own territory : — Eoi ne 
&uiSj m 'prince, ne due, ne comte aimi, mats je suis le 
Sire de Goucy, 
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nation in detail of the buildings we proposed 
to visit by giving us letters to his various in- 
spectors. 

The following remarks^ made^ I would fain 
hope, with the diJOBdence becoming an out- 
sider, are the result of this ramble, and 
though referring especially to such famous 
examples as the cathedral of Notre-Dame in 
Paris, the Abbey Church of St. Denis, and 
the Chateau of Pierrefonds, have also a general 
affinity and connection with the sonnd prin- 
ciples and practice of art followed by VioUet- 
le-Duc in his works elsewhere. 

Standing in the midst of once the most 
picturesque and still the brightest of inland 
cities, Notre-Dame, ^^the old queen of French 
cathedrals, has been restored at the cost of a 
quarter of a million sterling, in the most con- 
scientious and conservative manner through- 
out. Scrupulous care has been taken not to 
interfere with anything of real worth belong- 
ing to Itpgone^es. Here there has been no 
scraping of the surfaces of old stones i in all 
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cases whereYer unmutilatedtliey have been left 
.nntouclied. The new flechoy or spire, whicli 
delights the eye of every beholder, springs 
from the intersection of the cross^ and pierces 
the sky two hundred feet with its crockets 
and finial. This masterpiece of scientific con- 
struction is formed of oak covered with lead^ 
and is entirely original, every trace of the pre- 
existing feature having been long destroyed. 
Statues of the Apostles, twelve feet high, of 
hammered copper, stand in gradated rows of 
three at each angle of its base. And here, in 
accordance with the express wish of the late 
Emperor, at the foot of Ms chef d^oeuvre is 
placed the statue of the architect. The like- 
ness and gesture are excellent. The right 
hand clasps a measuring rule, the left is held 
to the brow to shade from the sun the upward 
gaze at the structure. The execution of the 
new leadwork of the roof is deserving of 
notice for its artistic quality and perfection of 
finish. The stone statues of the Apostles and 
Saints which guard the three deeply-embayed 
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portals of the western fronts and those of the 
Kings of Judah, ranged in niches along the 
gallery above — not a vestige of which re- 
mained a few years ago — are reproductions 
rivalling the best statuary of the middle ages for 
gravity of mien and arrangement of drapery. 

The interior has now resumed all the gran- 
deur and solemnity of its ancient proportions ; 
and the talent of its restorer is evidenced, 
not only in the renewal of construction and 
sculptured ornamentation, but also in the very 
carpets, tapestries, vestments, the sacred 
vessels, reliquaries, &c., which compose the 
furniture. It is a typical instance of what 
the French understand by restoration — as 
complete a re-establishment as possible of 
everything known to have existed in the days 
of its fullest splendour. In the nave, the 
choir, and double aisles the natural tint of 
the stone is simply relieved by dark jointing, 
which,, by expressing the masonry, forms of 
itself a sufficiently effective decoration. It 
is the opinion of Viollet-le-Duc that large 


1 
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internal areas like tliese lose some measure of 
their grandeur and serenity by the general 
application of rich surface ornamentation. 
Glimpses of exquisite colour in the chapels 
around^ however^ win and charm the eye in all 
directions. In these the mural paintings are 
remarkable alike for originality of design and 
for the soft and subtle harmony of their 
colouring. They are executed without shad- 
ing or attempt at perspective^ the tints being 
separated in all instances by dark outlines. 
In this nobly-ordered scheme of architectonic 
decoration gold is used sparsely, to bring 
out or give value to the colours. Here, 
as elsewhere, Yiollet-le-Duc^s figure-subjects 
combine a certain Hellenic grace of con- 
tour with Christian spirituality of sentiment. 
In truth, ■ his pictorial, like his sculptural 
ideals of things sacred are aU instinct with 
that breath of inspiration ^which comes from 
the highly-gifted mind of an artist own- 
ing God, and with reverence and faith taking 
delight in His works. For union of refine- 
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ment witli strength, the graceful combina- 
tions of the lines and curves in the metal 
screens of the choir and chapels cannot be 
surpassed. The same merit belongs to the 
elaborate foliated hinges that now embellish 
the outer doors. The ironwork of the latter 
has occupied the deft hands of the ablest 
smith in France upwards of twenty years. 

Judging from the storied windows richly 
dight at Chartres — the precious relics of that 
superb art of the twelfth and three following 
centuries which there tells the whole tale of the 
Bible by the light of colour and quaint imagi- 
liings — we may infer how much and how ruth- 
lessly the maternal Church at Paris has been 

“ Shorn of her glass of thousand colourings, 
Through which the deepen’d glories once could 
enter, 

Streaming from off the sun like seraphs’ wings.” 

The poetry and tradition of its magic hues 
and harmonies still linger in the larger rose 
windows^ shining like the jewels of a crown in 
their rich setting of tracery. For the loss of 
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the restj of course no renovation can make full 
amends. 

Time and storm alone may be said to have 
dealt gently with this master-work of man, 
whilst spreading over it that hoary veil which 
seems to invest it with a deeper mystery. Few 
monuments of antiquity, indeed, have been 
more exposed to the fury of the iconoclast on 
the one hand, and to the meddlesome freaks of 
fashion on the other. Obtrusive classicism of 
the Bernini school, and other engraftings of 
the bad taste of the Kenaissance, desecrated 
this pure example of the wondrous masonries 
of the middle ages. The more valuable and 
less offensive of these, j&'om their historic in- 
terest, have been retained ; the rest have been 
rightly relegated to the region of lumber. 

As restored within and without, in all other 
beauty of imagery and symbolism, by the most 
accomplished architect of modem times, it 
well merits the chapter of eulogy devoted to it 
by Victor Hugo, where he writes : Assuredly 
the Church of Our Lady at Paris is still, at 
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this day^ a majestic and siihlime edifice .... 
a vast symphony in stone — the colossal work 
of a man and of a nation — a sort of human 
creation^ mighty and prolific as the Divine 
creation^ of which it seems to have caught the 
double character — variety and eternity.-^^ 

We happened to be in Notre-Dame during 
one of the full choral services^ when the vast 
interior was flooded with music^ and every 
stone was kissed by sound/^ rolling in waves 
of melody from organs which responded in 
unison in nave and choir^ and these again 
blending with the Gregorian singing of many 
men and boys. Prom its surroundings and 
associations, perhaps there is no spot in Chris- 
tendom where music is more impressively felt 
as a language of the soul. Thence for the last 
thousand years the same strains have ascended 
heavenward, laden with the supplications and 
breathing the aspirations of hoping, fearing, 
suffering humanity. In that venerable temple 
— the first stone of which was laid by Charle- 
magne — the voices of such preachers as 
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Bossuet^ Fenelon^ and Lacordaire laave stirred 
the hearts of listening thousands ; and in or 
near it^ within the lifetime of men still among 
XLSj three successive archbishops belonging to 
the noble army of martyrs have shed their last 
blood fighting the good fight. The lettered 
Englishman, leaving his polemics at home, 
and meditating there on the old faith of Europe 
and the religion of his fathers, can hardly fail 
to recall the tone and spirit of Wordsworth^s 
ecclesiastical sonnets, or, perchance, to re- 
member the lines in the Penseroso,^^ written 
by Milton in the bright fulness of his young 
genius, when, merging the Puritan in the 
poet, he could find sermons in stones and 
good in everything, and mingle in immortal 
verse the solemn concords of Gothic architec- 
ture, painting, and music. 

The Abbey of St. Denis is undergoing the 
same process of thorough restoration, guided 
by the same laudable desire to conserve the 
valuable remains of old days and things. A 
few years ago the mutilated and forlorn aspect 
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of everytliiiig within its walls only awakened 
feelings of sadness in the mind of the spectator. 
In a short time^ in place of this scene of sacri- 
lege and ruin^ it will have regained its primal 
and august beauty.^ The outer roof^ destroyed 
by the shot and shell of the Prussians^ has 
been renewed in the most permanent manner 
with wrought iron framework and sheet copper 
covering. The floor^ which had been raised 
several feet to the injury of the general scale 
of the interior^, has been lowered to its ancient 
level. The pavement is noticeable for its quiet 
but fitting sobriety of appearance. The slabs 
of hard whitish stone are incised with emble- 
matical figures^ or other patterns, filled in with 
dark-coloured mastics. This method of paving 
looks equally well in domestic and civic build- 
ings, and is soothing to the eye after the blaze 

1 I am disposed to consider the main idea of the 
design of the nave and transepts of this church, as 
presented in a single compartment of these mem- 
bers of the cross, as amongst the very finest, if 
not the very finest example, of Guthic work in 
Europe.” — ^Edmtjnd Shaupe 
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of encaustic tiling so commonly met with in 
this country. From the fragments th^t existed 
in the crypt and in various museums,, as well as 
from other data carefully gathered^ the archi- 
tect has reconstructed with the utmost fidelity 
all the tombs which were broken and scattered 
in the First Revolution. This fine collection of 
effigies of the long line of French kings and 
queenS; from Dagobert to Marie Antoinette, is 
one which affords the highest interest to the 
historian and the archaeologist. These sem- 
blances of the once mighty princes of the 
earth also suggest a pregnant theme for the 
musings of the moralist. * Embodied in stone, 
and lying there side by side, that still, dreamy, 
peaceful look of rest of theirs inclines the 
mind to that vein of reflection which the 
World'^s Poet has illustrated with so much 
pathos : — 

“ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well ; 

Treason has done his worst : nor steel, nor poison, 
Halice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further.” 
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The Chateau of Pierrefonds^ built originally 
by Louis; Duke of Orleans^ one of the most 
powerful nobles in Europe at the close of the 
fourteenth century^ is a faithful reproduction 
of one of the finest mediseval structures in the 
world. It is a majestic feudal castle without) 
and a magnificent palace within. I know of 
nothing that conforms better to Euskin^s car- 
dinal principle of breadth in well-building — 
breadth of everything — solid stone^ broad 
sunshine^ starless shade.*^^ The rebuilding of 
it, on the alignment of the old walls, has em- 
ployed a thousand men for twelve years ; 
whereas it was originally completed from its 
foundations in eight. In roaming through 
this palace of art — ^in exploring its maze of 
towers, halls, staircases, corridors, and cham- 
bers, so seemingly intricate and yet so inteD 
ligently arranged in view of their various 
purposes — we seemed to be carried back from 
our colder era to the days of old romance. 
From the' Grande Salle or Salle d-'ArpiBs, 
230 feet in length, with its huge double fire- 
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places^ surmounted at one end by the lovely 
statues of the Nine Preuses, or feminine types 
of cbivalry — its vaulted ceilings^ stately win- 
dowSj, and painted walls^ the lofty and richly 
carved chapel^ the chemin de ronde^ and range 
above range of defences which crown the seven 
round towers^ each from two to three hundred 
feet high^ to the vast subterranean vaults^ fear- 
ful dungeons^ and oiMiettes reaching to an im- 
mensity of depth below the level of the court 
— the wonder of the beholder is everywhere ex- 
cited^ and alasting impression is left on his mind 
of the restorer's genius in revivifying the past. 
At almost every step, we meet with something 
that suggests a tale of human exploit^ or some 
transcript from the page of Nature. Among 
the statues of historical personages there is an 
exquisite one of Joan of Arc^ placed over the 
entrance to the great hall of reception from 
the courtyard. Near that of the inspired 
maiden is the chosen spot for the bronze eques- 
trian statue of the ducal founder^ but having 
met with some mishap in returning from the 
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Vienna Exhibition, the hero has not yet 
mounted his pedestal. A reduced copy by 
Barbedienne in the author^s studio enabled us 
to form an accurate notion of the perfect model- 
ling and statuesque feeling of the original. 
The valiant knight, equipped in his panoply 
of war, with vizor up and lance in rest, looks 
^^incorpsed and demi-natured with the brave 
beast,^^ and ready to do his devoir before all 
men. Here and there, on jutting frieze or 
other coigne of vantage, the same master-hand 
has rendered the grotesque in almost endless 
fantasy of bird and beast. There are many 
happy adaptations, too, of effective types of 
leaves and flowers, with other imitations from 
the living world of vegetation in the woods 
and fields around. 

AH these interpretations of natural objects 
display a knowledge of organic structure only 
to be obtained bjr careful study of the anatomy 
of manifold forms of animal and vegetable life. 
Practically their treatment is abstract, conven- 
tional, or imitative in greater or less degree. 
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according to material^ position, and service. 
One prime rule invariably obtains — ^tbe nobler 
the object the closer the imitation. Every 
detail of adornment lifts us out of the region 
of dry mechanism and mere commonplace, and 
brings us into sympathy with some touch of 
poetry or stroke of humour — some thought or 
thing visibly expressed in language which he 
who runs may read and feel. 

In short, everything at Pierrefonds attests 
the power of one re-creative mind to set before 
us, with an added lustre of its own, all that 
was grand in ornamentation and truthful in 
construction of the churches and palaces of 
those middle ages when men wrought nobly 
from sheer love of their handiwork, and thus 
stamped the impress of their hearts and souls 
upon it — those Gothic times* when, as Mr. 
Euskin forcibly reminds us, writing, paint- 
ing, carving, casting — ^it mattered not what — 
were all done by thoughtful and happy men ; 
and the illumination of the volume and the 
carving and casting of wall and gate employed 
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not thousands but millions of true and noble 
artists over all Christian lands 

While at Pierrefonds we spent some pleasant 
hours in wandering through the hunting forest 
of Oompiegne^ a rich woodland tract stretching 
many miles around^ and far enough from the 
madding crowd to suit the philosophic Jaques. 
N'ow and then we were gratified by catching 
sight of the chateau under changing aspects 
of light and shadow. Nothing could be finer 
than the picturesque grouping of its soaring 
towers and battlements as seen by us in the 
serene glow of a June evenings from the rising 
ground which commands the great portal of 
the donjon or keep^ defended as in olden times 
by barbican^ drawbridge^ and ponderous port- 
cullis. The lordly pile^ flushed with red gleams 
from the setting sun, projected in bold massive 
relief against the clear blue depths of heaven. 
Highest above all in his pride of place on 
Omsar^s Tower was pinnacled the princely 
eagle; but perhaps the most striking object 
was a winged statue of St. Michael, of heroic 
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size in copper, siarmoimting tlie cliapel roof. 
Trampling down the wicked dragon, and 
Ibrandisking Ms cross of fire, the radiant angel, 
to the eye of fancy, looked in the glittering sun- 
light like a swift spirit descending from on 
high to destroy evil and make day upon earth 
glorious. 

The spell of the hour and scene aided the 
imagination to re-people the spot with the 
breathing, moving beings of a world now no 
more ; where once upon a time the grand seigneur 
and the chatelaine held their court and lived in 
royal state; where princes feasted and heroes 
fought, now in the bloody earnest of storm and 
siege, and now in the games of chivalry, where 
beauty dealt the prize which valour won ! 
More solemn helps to bring our thoughts in 
closer relation with tMngs of the past came 
from tollings of the vesper-bell and* sounds of 
even-song borne softly upwards on the air from 
the old church in the village below, telling of 
the daily renewed and long cherished rites of a 
religion still unchanged in the midst of cease- 
less change. 
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Viollet-le-Duc^s pen lias been as prolific as Ms 
pencil. Inbis published works we find a masterly 
and GomprehensiTe survey of various provinces 
of art not obtainable elsewhere. With a rare 
capacity for acquiring and assimilating a know- 
ledge of the history of all nations and epochs^ 
he has shown^ along with other searchers in the 
same wide field of inquiry_, that the most au- 
thentic evidence of the religious^ social^ and po- 
litical condition of countries is that reflected in 
their arts^ and above all in the magnificently 
human art of architecture.’’^ These manifesta- 
tions endure^ while other indications of men^s 
material and spiritual lives pass away.^ In 


^ “ There are but two strong conquerors of the 
forgetfulness of men — Poetry and Architecture ; and 
the latter in some sort includes the former, and is 
mightier in its reality. It is well to have not only 
what men have thought and felt, but what' their 
hands have handled, and their strength wrought, 
and their eyes beheld all the days of their life. The 
age of Homer is surrounded with darkness, his very 
personality with doubt. Hot so that of Pericles ; 
and the day is coming when we shall confess that 
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tie case of France tiey form an unbroken ciain 
of historical landmarks^ whose links connect 
the ancient world with the modern — the 
abiding* witnesses of the triumphs and trage- 
dies of a great and gifted people, who have 
exercised a mightier and more continuous in- 
fluence over the affairs of Europe than any 
other nation since the fall of the Roman em- 
pire. Her ample series of documents in stone 
in themselves go far to ratify the recent asser- 
tion of an able Edinburgh reviewer, that 
^^the grandest of all national histories is that 
of France.''^ 

Individually, VioUet-le-Duc is an intellectual 
king among men, with personal attractions of 
dignity and grace befitting a descendant of 
the old noblesse. I have never seen a nobler 
head or a countenance more expressive of 
mental power. He comprises in himself the 
seriousness and solidity of the English cha- 

we have learned more of Greece out of the crumbled 
fragments of her sculpture than even from her sweet 
singers or soldier historians.” — John Ruskin. 
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racter witli the verve and esprit of the French 
temperament. Most of us^ I suppose^ accept 
to the fall Carlyle^s helpful doctrine of hero 
worship — of loyal recognition of honoured 
chiefs in eyery leading sphere of human 
thought and action — and here we have a 
notable living example of the hero as artist^ 
as poet^ or seer^ who speaks to us for our in- 
struction and delight^ not only in the printed 
volume_, but in the still more fascinating lan- 
guage of form and colour. He approaches 
truth on its aesthetic side^ and his doings are 
the record of its perception and embodiment 
in outward visible shape. He is not less suc- 
cessful in the representation of ideal thought 
and sentiment than in the rendering of direct 
specific fact. He never repeats himself^ and 
nothing can stale his infinite variety— from the 
delicate aerial hnes^ woven as if by fairy work^ 
i)f the eLspiving fleche which so gracefully crowns 
the cathedral of Hotre-Dame, to the grand 
simplicity and aptness of every detail in his 
own house at Paris. In him we see the gifted 


a 
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artificer^ graced with, all modera culture^ and 
filled with 

‘‘ The spirit of the fervent days of old, 

When words were things that came to pass, 
and thought 

Flash’d o’er the future, bidding men behold” 

what could be achieved in ages of faith. 

His mission has been to make the world 
more beautiful^ and therefore better than he 
found it. I mean letter in the large sense con- 
veyed by Goethe^s well-known dictum : — The 
beautiful is higher than the good^ because it 
includes the good and adds something to it. 
It is the good made perfect.^^ 

In his numerous executed works in the 
department of representative art^ we discern 
not merely the abstractions and isolated studies 
of the idealist^ but actual or traditional per- 
sonalities — vital subjects with meaning and 
purpose^ which fit in expressly with their sur- 
roundings } imparting to all he does that sense 
of charm and satisfaction which we feel when 
contemplating the higher results of artistic 
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unity and completeness. His women tKus 
artistically realized are draped with a yirginal 
or matronly modesty^ in costumes of gracefully- 
falling folds^ and present a refreshing contrast 
to the mythological and other nudities that 
stare one in the face at almost every turn in 
the buildings of Paris^ dating from the reign 
of Louis Treize downwards.^ The endeavour of 

^ Trance is admittedly at the head of modern 
European art ; which makes a mere observer from 
without, like myself, apt to think that some of her 
artists might more worthily employ their genius on 
greater and graver work than the fleshly productions 
incidentally alluded to here. On the other hand, 
it is but fair to acknowledge that her best painters and 
sculptors have not failed to invest the unclothed 
figure with those loftier qualities to which the words 
of our own Laureate are quite applicable — 

“ To look on noble forms 
Makes noble through the sensuous organism 
That which is higher.” 

In Christian art, the old masters seem to have 
cast away all dregs and stains of earthiness in their 
interpretations of many subjects connected with the 
history of our Faith through the lofty dialeet ” of 
undraped humanity* 
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later times^ under Renaissance influences^ lias 
been to retain the pagan sentiment for display 
of the human flgure; but the results for the 
most part, it must be confessed^ lack much of 
that dignity of attitude and calm majesty of 
expression so conspicuous in the sculptures of 
the Greek school preserved in the Louvre and 
in our own Museum. 

ISTo writer^ as far as I am aware, has so 
clearly and philosophically explained the true 
origin and nature of art as an instinctive^ 
emotional force of the mind striving to express 
itself outwardly in some one of its modes or 
other — as a product of the imagination regu- 
lated by the reasoning faculty ; or defined with 
greater precision its distinctive unity. How- 
ever varied the language of its expression^ art 
is indivisibly one^ capable of exciting the same 
feehngs in the soul of every well-endowed 
individual^ whether bodied forth in the garb of 
poetry^ music^ architecture^ paintings or sculp- 
ture. Art^ as he tells us^ is of noble birth^ 
but it is easily debased. With the insight of 
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the philologist he has criticized the perverted 
use of the term when applied^ as we often see 
it applied^ to subjects which are quite foreign 
to it. The art of surgery^ of husbandry^ the 
farrier^s art^ &c., are familiar examples of such 
perversion of meaning — ^professions and occu- 
pations of the utmost utility and importance, 
as we all know, but without a single spark of 
the right Promethean fire whose light and 
warmth can create, quicken, and animate — can 
even give to airy nothing a local habitation 
and a name which shall outlast the centuries. 

In the course of our trip I learnt from my 
'friend something of the daily routine of life 
and study by which this eminent man has been 
able to accomplish so much fine and enduring 
work ; which perhaps may not be unprofitably 
recounted in an age of self-indulgence as a 
pattern for the guidance and well-doing of 
others. He enters his studio at seven in the 
morning, where he is engaged till nine in 
getting in readiness the work that will be called 
for, and preparing for his visitors, whom he 
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receives from nine till ten^ during whidi iie 
takes his frugal breakfast standing. At this 
hour will be found lying ready the manuscript 
for the publisher, a pile of wood blocks for the 
engraver — who has only to follow and cut 
between the sharp lines of the finished draw- 
ings which cover them — ^plans for the builder, 
designs for the sculptor and blacksmith, and 
cartoons for the decorator or glass painter — 
every one of which is the product of his own 
hand. For each of his staff as he arrives, 
after his Voila, monsieur j votre affaire and 
verbal instructions, he has a kind word of 
friendly inquiry, .encouragement, or advice. 
At ten his studio is closed, and ho works at his 
drawings without interruption until his dinner 
hour at six. At seven he retires to his library, 
where he is engaged with his literary pursuits 
till midnight. This, his daily life at home, is 
but little varied when away. He generally 
travels by night, often taking journeys of 
several hundred miles j for he visits every 
building upon which he is engaged once a 
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raontlij making any special drawing required 
on the spot. He gives his instructions per- 
sonally to the workmen^ each of whom he 
notices in making his round of inspection. 
Though he has himself a perfect acquaintance 
with the technicalities of every crafty he does 
not disdain to consult their opinion^ and he 
can^ so we were assured by the men themselves^ 
always teach something worth knowing be- 
longing to the practical department of each. 
He will take the hammer and pincers of the 
plumber and show him how to beat or twist 
his lead to the required form^ or the chisel 
from the sculptor^ and with a few strokes 
gain for him the desired expression. He gives 
a perspective detail of every drawings however 
small^ and his designs for sculpture and gold- 
smiths^ work are drawn with photographic 
accuracy. His most accomplished sculptors 
say that it is impossible for them to render all 
the finesse of his delineations. And these 
beautiful sketches come from his hand by 
thousands ; those forming the exquisite illus- 
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trations wMcli adorn Ms published works 
would of themselves bear testimony to a life of 
rare industry and skill. But the most sur- 
prising thing of all is that he works entirely 
alone^ unaided by clerks or assistants of any 
kind. 

The thousands who work under him may 
well look up with sincere admiration and 
respect to a master who has done so much to 
extend the beneficent scope of art by bringing 
it home to the daily lives and aptitudes of a 
most intelligent class of handicraftsmen. One 
of his principal employes said to us with hearty 
enthusiasm^ He knows everything, from 
astronomy and geology down to cookery, and 
it all comes like music from his lips."’*’ O’est 
un homme unwersel^^ was the exclamation of 
a scholarly friend capable of appreciating the 
many-sidedness of his genius — ^his greatness 
in arts, in literature, and in practical science. 

As proof of his remarkable powers, here, 
again, is an instance, the truth of which I can 
vouch for. By the cession of Hice and Savoy, 
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France got possession of a considerable portion 
of tbe Alpine region. ITo maps other than 
the vaguest and most inaccurate existed of this 
new territory. At the request of the French 
Government^ Viollet-le-Duc undertook to sur- 
vey and map it. For this purpose he spent 
the months of July and August of last year 
among the mountains^ and there, unaccom- 
panied and unaided, during that short space 
of time, by means of his observations, sketches, 
and wonderful memory, he made himself so 
perfectly acquainted with the topography of 
the whole district, that, to use his own words, 
he knew the ground as well as if he had made 
it. Within another two months, after his 
return home, he had drawn to a large scale 
three accurate and beautiful maps of the French 
Alps : a carte a vue d^oiseau^ which shows the 
mountains, the snows, the glaciers, the rocks, 
and the very moraines, as they would appear 
to the eye from a balloon ; a carte geologigue, 
which e:diibxts the 'formation of the hills, even 
to the very crystallization of the rocks ; and a 
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carte routiere, on whicli is faithfully delineated 
every tracks stream^ crevasse^ chalet^ or other 
object which can guide the touristy who with 
this map in hand may find his way alone 
throughout the mountains. These maps^ which 
have won the warm' praise of members of the 
French Academy and other savants^ will occupy 
two of the most expert engravers of Paris at 
least a score of months to execute in a form for 
publication worthy of the originals. This is 
not all. During the evenings of those two 
months passed in the mountains^ he wrote and 
illustrated one of his smaller books^ Sistoire 
d/une MaisoUj in which^ under the guise of a 
story^ the architectural student is taught how 
to build a house solidly and well; at once 
delightful to look upon and comfortable to 
dwell in. Like all his writings; it is re- 
plete with human interest and earnestness of 
thought. 

He is regarded as a high authority on the 
subject of modern — as well as of feudal — mili- 
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tary engineering ; and a treatise of Hs^ now 
in tiie press^ Histoire d/une Forieresse^ wMcli 
describes bow a fort should be bnilt^ will 
doubtless contain much theoretical and prac- 
tical information on that important branch of 
the science of war/ During the siege of 


^ Translations of these works, by my friend and 
fellow-traveller, Mr. Bucknall, are now published, 
under the respective titles of ‘‘How to Build a House,” 
and “ Annals of a Portress.” 

In his preface to the latter he writes ; “It may 
not be out of place to notice here that he was 
frequently consulted by the late emperor respect- 
ing the permanent defences of the country. It is 
not too much to assert that if his recommenda- 
tions had been carried out, the investment of Paris 
would have been rendered impossible, whilst the pro- 
gress of the German invasion elsewhere would have 
been attended with greater difficulties. As colonel 
of Engineers, no officer displayed greater energy, 
skill, or bravery, in the defence of the city ; and every 
operation planned and directed by him during the 
siege was suecessfuL Within two or three days 
after the signing of the armistice, the Germans had 
done their utmost to destroy all evidences of their 
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Paris no oflScer of the Engineers was more 
actively engaged^ or more skilfully contributed 
to the defence of the city. 

In his construction generally Yiollet-le-Duc 
employs and combines the various modern 
materials with a scientific knowledge and 
artistic feeling unapproached by any one en- 
gineer or architect of our own day. He is be- 
coming in France the veritable founder of a new 


works of investment. ITothing, however, had escaped 
the vigilant eye of M. Yiollet-le-Duc. In that brief 
space of time he had surveyed and accurately noted 
all these works of investment, plans and descriptions 
of which are given in his interesting memoir of the 
siege. Upon the outbreak of the Commune, he was 
solicited by its chiefs to take the military command, 
and had he not made a timely escape, would probably 
have paid the penalty of his life for refusing that 
questionable honour. From his retreat at Pierrefonds 
he was recalled by General MacMahon to assist the 
Yersailles troops in re-entering Paris, It is de- 
serving of mention that in his absence a devoted 
band of craftsmen thrice gallantly defended his 
house from being burnt and pillaged.” 
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school of architecture, which, though based 
on careful study and analysis of the ancient 
schools, aims not merely at a revival or copy of 
what has been before, but at a faithful expres- 
sion of our present requirements and means. 
He brings into harmonious conjunction those 
vital elements and immutable principles of art 
which guided alike the Greeks of the time of 
Pericles and the masters of the middle ages. 
The more they are studied the more I am con- 
vinced it will be seen and felt that the achieve- 
ments of this celebrated Frenchman in the 
associated arts of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting are not less remarkable for their 
catholicity of range than for the beauty of 
their design and mastery of execution. Hav- 
ing myself derived mental health, pleasure, 
and profit from devoting a country doctor^s 
short holiday to their inspection, my object in 
making these notes wiU be fully served if they 
should in any way be the means of prompting 
others to more thoroughly investigate works 
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whose fame will be for ever identified with the 
historic buildings it has been their restorer's 
happy fortune to hand over to posterity in a 
state of renovated completeness^ not unworthy 
of their original nobleness and grace. 
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Friend. By Sir Thomas Browne, Knt. 

Ballad Poetry of the Affections. By Robert Buchanan. 

Coleridge’s Christabel, and other Imaginative Poems. With 
Preface by Algernon C. Swinburne. 

Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, Sentences and Maxims. 
With Introduction by the Editor, and Essay on Chesterfield by M. De 
Ste -Beuve, of the French Academy. 

Essays in Mosaic. By Thos. Ballantyne. 

My Uncle Toby; his Story and his Friends. Edited 
byP. Fitzgerald. 

Reflections ; or, Moral Sentences and Maxims of the Duke 

de la Rochefoucauld. 

Socrates, Memoirs for English Readers from Xenophon’s 

Memorabilia, By Edw. Levien. 

Prince Albert’s Golden Precepts. 

can hardly imagine better books for boys to read or for men to 
ponder over.” — Times. 

A suitable Case containing 12 volumes^ ^ce 3ir. (id. ; or the Case separate^ 
price 3^. (d. 

Beecher (Henry Ward, D.D.) LifeThoughts. i2mo.2^.6^. 

• Sermons Selected. i2mo. 8 a 

— — Norwood. Crown 8vo. 6a 

(Dr. Lyman) Life and Correspondence of. 2 vols. 

post 8 vo. r/. iJ. 

Bees and Beekeeping. By the Times’ Beemaster. Illustrated. 
Crown 8 vo. New Edition, with additions. 2A (d. 
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Bell (Rev. C. D.) Faith in Earnest. i8mo. ij*. 

Blanche iSevile. Fcap. 8vo. 6 s. 

Bellows (A. J.) The Philosophy of Eating. Post 8vo. 

js. 6 d. 

How not to be Sick, a Sequel to Philosophy of 

Eating. Post 8vo. 7^. 6 d. 

Better than Gold. By Mrs. Arnold, Author of ‘‘His by 

Right,” &c. In 3 volumes, crown 8vo., 31^. 6 d. 

Benedict (F. L.) Miss Dorothy’s Charge. 3 vols. 31^.6^. 

Bickersteth’s Hymnal Companion to Book of Common 

Prayer. 

The followittg Edihom are now ready : — 

s. d 

No. I. A Small-type Edition, medium 32mo. cloth limp o 6 
No. I. B ditto roan limp, red edges ..10 

No. I. C ditto morocco limp, gilt edges . . 2 0 

No. 2. Second-size type, super-royal 32mo. cloth limp . . 10 
No. 2. A ditto roan limp, red edges .. 2 >0 

No. 2. B ditto morocco hmp, gilt edges . . 3 0 , 

No. 3. Large-type Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, red edges .. 2 6 
No. 3. A ditto roan limp, red edges ..36 

No. 3. B ditto morocco limp, gilt edges . . 5 6 

No. 4. Large-type Edition, crown 8vo. with Introduction 

and Notes, cloth, red edges 36 

No. 4. A ditto roan limp, red edges ..46 

No. 4. B ditto morocco, gilt edges .. 6 6 

No. 5. Crown 8vo. with accompanying Tunes to every 

Hymn, New Edition 30 

No 5 A ditto with Chants 40 

No. 5. B The Chants separately ..16 

No. 6. Penny Edition. 

Fcap. 4to. Organists’ edition. Cloth, js. 6 d. 

The Church Mission Hymn Book has been recently issued : 
it contains 120 Hymns for Special Missions and Schoolroom Services, 
selected, with a few additions, from the Hymnal Companion. Price 8r. ^d. 
per roo, or z^d. each. ' ^ 

A liberal allowance is made io Clergymen v^aawcing 
the Hymnal’ - . ■ 

An 8 j^rospeclus sent ^osi free on afflication. 

t:3^ The Book of Common Prayer, bound with The Hymnal Com- 
panion. 32mo. clotlv <id. And in various superior bindings. 

The Hymnal Companion is also sold, strongly bound with a 
Sunday School Liturgy, in two sizes, price 4^. and %d. , 
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Bickersteth (Rev. E, H., M.A.) The Reef, and other Para- 
bles. One Volume square 8vo., with numerous very beautiful En- 
gravings, uniform in character with the Illustrated Edition of Heber’s 
Hymns, &c., price -js 6d. 

The Master’s Home-Call; Or, Brief Memorials 

of Alice Frances Bickersteth. 3rd Edition. 32mo. cloth gilt. is. 

“They recall in a touching manner a character of which the religious 
beauty has a warmth and grace almost too tender to be definite.” — Tke 
Guardian. 

The Shadow of the Rock. A Selection of Reli- 

gious Poetry. i8mo. Cloth extra. q.s. 6d. 

The Shadowed Home and the Light Beyond. 

By the Rev. Edward Henry Bickersteth Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Bida, The Authorized Version of the Four Gospels. 

With the whole of the magnificent etchings on steel, after the drawings 
by M, Bida. 

The Gospels of St. Matthew and St John, appropriately bound in 
cloth extra, price 3^ each, are now ready. (St. Mark in preparation.) 

Bishop (J. L.) History of American Manufacture. 3 vols. 

8vo. 24 s>f. 

(J. P.) First Book of the Law. 8vo. i/. is. 

Bits of Talk about Home Matters, By H. H. Fcap. 8vo. 

cloth gilt edges 3^. 

Black (Wm.) Uniform Editions : 

Kilmeny : a Novel. Small Post 8vo. cloth. 6 s. 

In Silk Attire. 3rd and cheaper edition, small post 

Sro. 6s. 

“A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its skill and power in 
delineation of character.” — Saturday Review 

A Daughter of Heth. nth and cheaper edition, 

crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. With Frontispiece by F, Walker, A.R.A; 

“ If humour, sweetness, and pathos, and a story told with simplicity 
and vigour, ought to insure success, * A Datt|hter of Heth ' is of the 
kind to deserve it.” — Saturday Review. 

Black (C. B.) New Continental Route Guides. 

— — — Guide to the North of France, including Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, Touraine, Picardy, Champagne, Burgundy, 
Lorraine, Alsace, and the Valley of the Loire ; Belgium and Hmlana ; 
the Valley of the Rhine to Switzerland; and the South-West of 
Germany, to Italy by the Brenner Pass. Illustrated with Numerous 
Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo., cloth limp. 9^. 6d. 
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Black (C. B.) New Continental Route Guides. 

Guide to Normandy and Brittany, their Celtic 

Monuments, Ancient Churches, and Pleasant Watering-Places. Illus- 
trated with Maps and Plans C rown 8vo-, cloth limp, zs. 6d. 

Guide to Belgium and Holland, the North-East 

of France, including Picardy, Champagne, Burgundy, Lorraine, ahd 
Alsace ; the Valley of the Rhine, to Switzerland ; and the South-West 
of Germany, to Italy, by the Brenner Pass, with Description of Vienna. 
Illustrated with Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo., cloth limp, ss. 

Paris, and Excursions from Paris. Illustrated 

with numerous Maps, Plans, and Views. Small post 8vo., cloth limp, 
price 3^. 

Guide to the South of France and to the North 

of Italy : including the Pyrenees and their Watering-Places ; the Health 
Resorts on the Mediterranean from Perpignan to Genoa ; and the towns 
of Turin, Milan, and Venice. Illustrated with Maps and Plans. Small 
post 8vo., cloth limp, 5s. 

Switzerland and the Italian Lakes. Small post 8 vo. 

price 6d. 

Guide to France, Corsica, Belgium, Holland, the 

Rhine, the Moselle, the South-West of Germany, and the 
North of Italy. With numerous Maps and Plans. 'Complete in One 
Volume. Limp cloth, price isj-. 

Railway and Road Map of Switzerland, West 

Tyrol, and the Italian Lake Country. Boards, price rr. 


Blackburn (H.) Art in the Mountains : the Story of the 

Passion-Play, with upwards of Fifty Illustrations. 8vo. X 2 S. 

Artists and Arabs, With numerous Illustrations. 8 vo. 

js. 6d^ 

Harz Mountains : a Tour in the Toy Country* 

With numerous Illustrations. 12s. 

Normandy Picturesque. Numerous Illustrations. 

8vo. x6s, 

Travelling in Spain. With numerous Illustrations. 

8vo. x6s. 

Travelling in Spain. Guide Book Editiom » iznho. 

2S, 6d. , , K, . , » 

The, Pyrenees. Summer Life, at .Frmbh Watering- 

Places. 100 Illustrations by Gustave Bore, Royal 8vo. j8j. 

Blackmore (R. D.) Loma, Dobne. iNew edition. Grown, 

^ 8vo. 6s. 

“ The reader at times holds his breath, so graphically yet so simply 
does John Ridd tell his talc.’*-^aiurda^ Review. 

Alice Lorraine. .3 vols. if. iis, 6L \Ii% thepr ess 
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Blackmore (R. D.) Cradock Nowell. 2nd and cheaper edi- 

tion. ts. 

Clara Vaughan. Revised edition. 6 j. 

Georgies of Virgil. Small 4to. 6^. 

Blackwell (E.) Laws of Life. New edition. Fcp. ^s, 6d. 
Boardman’s Higher Christian Life. Fcp. is. 6d. 
Bonwick (J.) Last of the Tasmanians. 8vo. i6.f. 

Daily Life of the Tasmanians. 8vo. 12 s. 6d. 

Curious Facts of Old Colonial Days. i2mo. cloth. 

ss. 

Book of Common Prayer with the Hymnal Companion, 

32nio. dotii. gd. And in vanous tindmgs. 

Books suitable for School Prizes and Presents. (Fuller 
description of each book will be found in the alphabet) 
Adventures of a Young Naturalist, js. 6d. 

on Great Hunting Grounds, sj. 

Allcott’s Aunt Jo’s Scrap-bag. 3s. 6d. 

Cupid and Chow Chow. 3^. 6d. 

Old Fashioned Girl. 3^. 6d. 

Little Women, ss. 6d. 

— Little Men. ss. 6d. 

Shawl Straps. 3s. 6d. 

Anecdotes of the Queen. 5s. 

Atmosphere (The). By Flammarion. 305. 

Backward Glances. 55. 

Ba3rard Series (See Bayard.) 

Bickersteth (Rev. E. H.) Shadow of the Rock. 2s. 6d, 

Kfeack (Wm.^) Kilnaeny. 6s. 

In Silk Attire. . 6s. 

A Daughter of Keth. 6s. 

Blackmore (R. D.) Cradock Nowell. 

Clara Vaughan. 6s. 

Lorna Doone. 6s. 

Burritt’s Ten Minutes Talk on all sorts of Topics. Sm. 

8vo. 6s. 

Butler’s Great Lone Land. ys. d. 

Changed Cross (The), ss. 6d. 

Child’s Play. js. 6d. 

Christ in Song. 5s. 

Craik (Mrs.) Adventures of a Brownie. 5s. 
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Books for School Prizes and Presents, continued — 

Craik (Mrs.) Little Sunshine’s Holiday. 4s. 

Craik (Miss) The Cousin from India. 4s. 

Miss Moore. 4^. 

Dana’s Corals and Coral Islands, air. 

Two Years before the Mast. 6s. 

Davies’s Pilgrimage of the Tiber, t8r, 

De Witt (Mad.) An Only Sister. 4J. 

Erkmann-Chatrian’s'The Forest House. 3^. 6d. 

Faith Gartney. 3s. tet. cloth; boards, i^. 6d. 

Favell Children (The). 4^. 

Favourite English Poems. 300 Illustration, sis. 

Forbes (J. G.) Africa: Geographical Exploration and Chris- 
tian Enterprise. Crown 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d, 

Franc’s Emily’s Choice, sr. 

John’s Wife. 4^. 

Marian. 5^. 

Silken Cord. 55-. 

Vermont Vale. sr. 

Minnie’s Mission. 

Friswell (Laura) The Gingerbread Maiden. 3^. 6d. 
Gayworthys (The). 3^. 6d. 

Gentle Life, (Queen Edition). lor. 6d. 

Gentle Life Series, (See Alphabet). 

Getting on in the World. 6s. 

Glover’s Light of the Word. 2s. 6d. 

Hayes (Dr.) Cast Away in the Cold. 6s. 

Healy (Miss) The Home Theatre, 3* 6d. 

Henderson’s Latin Proverbs, tos. 6d. 

Holland (Dr.) Mistress of the Manse, zs. 6d. 

House on Wheels. By Madame Stolz. zs. 6d. 

Hugo’s Toilers of the Sea, lor. 6rf. 

_ 

Kingston’s Ben Burton. 3^. 6d. 

Kennan’s Tent Life. 6f. 

King’s Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. 

Low’s Edition of American Authors- rr. 6d. and ar.each. 

Vols. published. See Alphabet under Low. ^ 

Lyra Sacra Americana. 4s. 6d. 

Macgregor (John) Rob Roy Books. Alphabet.) 

Maury’s Physical Geography of tfuc Sea^ 6s. 

Parisian Family. 5^. 

Phelps (Missj The Silertf Partner. 5r. 

Picture Gallery British Art, lar. 


A 2 
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Books for School Prizes and Presents, continued— 

Picture Gallery Sacred Art. i2j. 

Ready, O Ready. By Captain Allston, R.N. 35. td. 

Reynard the Fox. 100 Exquisite Illustrations, 6d. 

Sea-Gull Rock. 79 Beautiful Woodcuts. 7^ 6d and 2^. 6d. 
Stanley’s How I Found Livingstone. 21^. 

Stowe (Mrs.) Pink and White Tyranny. 35'. 6d. 

Old Town Folks. Cloth extra 6s. and 2s 6d. 

Minister’s Wooing. 5^. ; boards, is. 6d. 

Pearl of Orr’s Island. 5^. 

My Wife and I. 6s. 

Tauchnitz’s German Authors. See Tauchnitz. 

Tayler (C. B.) Sacred Records. 2s. 6d. 

Titcomb’s Letters to Young People, i^. 6d. and 2s. 

Twenty Years Ago. 4s. 

Under the Blue Sky. -js. 6d. 

Verne’s Meridiana. 7^. 6d. 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. los. 6d. 

Whitney’s (Mrs.) Books. See Alphabet. 

Bowles (T. G.) The Defence of Paris, narrated as it was 

Seen. 8vo. 14J. 

Bowker (G.) St. Mark’s Gospel. With Explanatoiy Notes. 

For the Use of Schools and Colleges By George Bowker, late 
Second Master of the Newport Grammar School, Isle of Wight. 1 vol. 
foolscap, cloth. 

Bradford (Wm.) The Arctic Regions. Illustrated with 

Photographs, taken on an Art Expedition to Greenland. With Descrip- 
tive Narrative by the Artist, In One Volume, royal broadside, 25 inches 
by 20, beautifully bound in morocco extra, price Twenty-five Guineas. 

Bremer (Fredrika) Life, Letters, and Posthumous Works. 

Crown 8vo. lof. 6d. 

Brett (E.) Notes on Yachts. Fcp. 6s, 

Bristed (C.*A.) Five Years in/ an English University. 

Fourth Edition, Revised and Amended by the Author. Post Svo. los. 6d. 

Broke (Admiral Sir B. V. P., Bart., K.C.B.) Biography 

of. l/. 

Brothers Rantzau. See Erckmann-Chatrian. 

Brown (Qolin Rae). Edith Dewar. 3vols. Cr.Svo. 

Browning (Mrs. E. B.) The Rhyme of the Duchess May. 
Demy 4to. Illustrated with Eight Photographs, after Drawings by 
Charlotte M. B. Morrell. ‘ zw. ^ ^ 
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Burritt (E.) The Black Country and its Green Border 

Land. Second edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 

A Walk from London to Land’s End. Cr. 8vo. 6 j. 

Lectures and Speeches. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, (>s. 

Ten-Minute Talk on all sorts of Topics. With 

Autobiography of the Author. Small post 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 

Bush (R. J.) Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow Shoes. 8vo.i2j. 6ar. 

Bushnell’s (Dr.) The Vicarious Sacrifice. PostSvo. ^s.6d. 

Sermons on Living Subjects. Crown 8vo. cloth. 

7 ^. 6d. 

Nature and the Supernatural. Post 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

Christian Nurture. 3^. 6d. 

Character of Jesus- 6d. 

The New Life. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d 

Butler (W. F.) The Great Lone Land; an Account of the 

Red River Expedition, 1869-1870, and Subsequent Travels and Adven- 
tures in the Manitoba Country, and a Winter Journey across the Sas- 
katchewan Valley to the Rocky Mountains. With Illustrations and 
Map. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, js. 6d. 
(The first 3 Editions were in 8vo, cloth. i6s.)} 

The Wild North Land : the Story of a Winter 

Journey with Dogs across Northern North America. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
with numerous Woodcuts and a Map. Fourth Edition, i8^. 


ADOGAN (Lady A.) Illustrated Games of 

Patience. By the Lady Adelaide Cadogan. Twenty- 
four Diagrams in Colours, with Descriptive Text. Foolscap 
4to , cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 

California. iV^Nordhoff. 

Canada on the Pacific: being an account of a journey from 
Edmonton to the Pacific, by the Peace River Valley. By Charles 
Horetzky. Cloth. 5s. 

Carlisle (Thos.) The Unprofessional Vagabond. Fcap. 
8v6. Fancy boards, i^. * 

Ceramic Art. See Jacquemart. 

Changed Cross (TheJ and other Religious Poems. 2s. 6d. 

Child’s Play, with 16 coloured drawings by E- V. B. An 
entirely new edition, printed oh thick paper, wuh tints, 7s. 6d, 
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Chefs-d’oeuvre of Art and Master-pieces of Engraving:, 
selected from the celebrated Collection of Prints and Draw-ings in the 
Britisl^Museum Reproduced in Photography by Stephen Thompson. 
Imperial folio, Thirty-eight Photographs, cloth gilt. 4/. 14^. 6d. 

China. See Illustrations of. 

Christ in Song. Hymns of Immanuel, selected from all Ages, 
with Notes. By Philip Schaff, D.D. Crown 8vo. toned paper, 
beautifully printed at the Chiswick Press. With Initial Letters and 
Ornaments and handsomely bound. New Edition, s-f- 

Christabel. See Bayard Series. 

Christinas Presents. See Illustrated Books. 

Chronicles of Castle of Amelroy. 4to. With Photographic 

Illustrations. 2/. 2s. 

Clara Vaughan. See Blackmore. 

Coffin (G. C.) Our New Way Round the World. 8vo. 12s. 
Conquered at Last ; from Records of Dhu Hall and its Inmates; 

A Novel. 3 vols. Crown ; cloth. 31J 6d. 

Cook (D.) Young Mr. Nightingale. A Novel. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo , cloth. 3ij- 6d. 

Courtship and a Campaign ; a Story of the Milanese Volun- 
teers of 1866, under Garibaldi. By M. Dalin. 2 vols cr. 8v©. 2W 

Cradock Nowell. See Blackmore. 

Craik (Mrs.) The Adventures of a Brownie, by the Author 
of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” With numerous Illustrations by Miss 
Paterson. Square cloth, extra gilt edges 5s. 

A Capital Book for a School Prize for Children from Seven to Fourteen. 

Little Sunshine’s Holiday (farming Vol. 1. of the 

John Halifax Series of Girls' IBooks). Sm0.ll post 8vo. 4s. 

John Halifax Series. See Girls’ Books. 

Poems. Crown, cloth, 

(Georgiana M.) The Cousin from India, forming 

Vol. 2. of John Halifax Series. Small post 8vo 4r. ^ 

Only a Butterfly. One' Volume, crown 8vo., cloth, 

lor. 6d. 

Miss Moore. Small post 8vo., with Illustrations, gilt 

edges. 4r. 

Without Kith or Kin. 3 vols. crown 8vo., 311. 6d. 

Hero Trevelyan, z Vols. Post 8vo. 2i.r. 
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Craik’s American Millwright and Miller, With numerous 

Illustrations. 8vo. 

Cummins (Maria S.) Haunted Hearts (Low’s Copyright 

Series). i6nio. toards. ts. 6d , ; cloth, sj. 

Curtis’s History of the Constitution of the United States. 

2 vols. 8vo. 24^. 


ALTON (J. C.) A Treatise on Physiology and 
Hygiene for Schools, Families, and Colleges, with 
numerous Illustrations, •js. 6d. 

Dana (R. H.) Two Years before the Mast and 

Twenty-four years After. New Edition, with Notes and Revisions. 
i2mo. df. 

Dana (Jas. D.) Corals and Coral Islands. Numerous 
Illustrations, charts, &c. New and Cheaper Edition, with numerous 
important Additions and Corrections. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 8^. 6d. 

[In the ^ress. 

Professed geologists and zoologists, as well as general readers, _ will 
find Professor Dana’s book in every way worthy of their attention.” 
^The Athen<^m^ October 12, 1872. 

Daughter (A) of Heth, by Wm. Black. Eleventh and Cheaper 

edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

Davies (Wm.) The Pilgrimage of the Tiber, from its 

Mouth to its Source ; with some account of its Tributaries. 8yo., with 
many very fine Woodcuts and a Map, cloth extra. Second Edition. i8r. 

Devonshire Hamlets ; Hamlet 1603, Hamlet 1604. I Vol. 

8vo. 7s. 6d. 

De Witt (Madame Guizot). An Only Sister. Vol. V. 
of the John Halifax” Series of Girls’ Books With Six Illustrations. 
Small post 8vo. cloth. 45. 

Draper (John W.) Human Physiology. Illustrated with 
more than 300 Woodcuts from Photographs, &c. Royal 8vo. cloth 
extra. 1/. 5^. 

Duer’s Marine Insurance, 2 vols. 3/. p. 

Duplais and McKennie, Treatise on the Man^ufacti^reand 

Distillation of Alcoholic Liquors. With numarous En^Vmgs. 

SVO, 2 /. 2J. 

Duplessis (G.) Wonders of Engraving. With numerous 

Illustratidi:^ and ^Photographs. Svo. ttts. 6d. 

Dussauce (Professor H.) A New and Complete Treatise 

on the Art of Tanning. Royal 8vo. 2/. loj. 

General Treatise on the Manufacture of Vinegar. 

8vo. 1/. ij. 
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NGLISH Catalogue of Books (The) Published 

during 1863 to 1871 inclusive, comprising also the Important 
American Publications. 

This Volume, occupying over 450 Pages, shows the Titles 
of 32,000 New Books and New Editions issued during Nine 
Years, with the Size, Price, and Publisher’s Name, the Lists of Learned 
Societies, Pnnting Clubs, and other Literary Associations, and the Books 
issued by them as also the Publisher’s Senes and Collections — altogether 
forming an indispensable adjunct to the Bookseller’s Establishment, as 
well as to every Learned and Literary Club and Association. 30?. half- 
bound. 

The previous Volume, 1835 to 1862, of which a very few remain on 
sale, price 2/. ss. ; as also the Index Volume, 1837 to 1857, price i2, 6s. 

Supplements, 1863, 1864, 1865, 3.?. 6 d, each ; 1866, 

1867 to 1874, 5J. each. 

English Writers, Chapters for Self-improvement in English 

Literature , by the author of “The Gentle Life.” 

Matrons and their Profession; With some Con- 
siderations as to its Various Branches, its National Value, and the 
Education it recjuires. By M. L, F , Writer of “ My Life, and what 
shall I do with it.” “ Battle of the Two Philosophies,” and “ Strong 
and Free.” Crown 8vo., cloth, extra, js. 6d. {Novj ready. 

Erckmann-Chatrian. Forest House and Catherine’s 

Lovers. Crown 8vo. 3^. (>d. 

The Brothers Rantzau: A Story of the Vosges. 

2Vols. crown 8vo. cloth, ms. New Edition. 1 vol,, profusely illus- 
trated. Cloth extra, sj. 

Evans (C.) Over the Hills and Far Away. By C. Evans, 
Author of “A Strange Friendship.” One Volume, crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, lo^. 6 d. 

A Strange Friendship. Crown 8vo., cloth. 5^-. 

Evans (T. W.) History of the American Ambulance, 

established In Paris during the Siege of 1870-71. Together with the 
Details of its Method and its Work. By Thomas W. Evans, M.D,, 
D. D. S. Imperial 8vo., with numerous illustrations, cloth extz^ price 
35J- 



AITH GARTNEY’S Girlhood, by the Author of 

“The Gayworthys.” Fcap. with Coloured Frontispiece. 2^s.6d. 

Favourite _ English Poems. New and Extended 

Edition, with 300 illustrations. Small 4to. ms. 

Favell (The) Children. Three Little Portraits. Crown i2mo. 

Four Illustrations. Cloth gilt. 4^. 

“A very useful and clever Bull. 

pew (A) Hints on Proving Wills. Enlarged Edition, sewed. 
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Field (M. B.) Memories of Many Men and of some 

Women. Post 8vo„ cloth. lar. (id. 

Fields (J. T.) Yesterdays with Authors. Crown 8vo. lo^. 6^. 

Fleming’s (Sandford) Expedition. See Ocean to Ocean, 

Flemish and French Pictures. With Notes concerning 
the Painters and their Works by F G. Stephens, Author of “ Flemish 
Relics,” “ Memoirs of Sir Edwin Landseer,” &c. Small 4to. cloth extra, 
bevelled boards, gilt sides, back, and edges, i/. 8^. 

Flammarion (C.) The Atmosphere. Translated from the 
French of Camille Flammarion. Edited by James Glaisher, 
B R,S., Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorological Depart- 
ment of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. With lo beautiful 
Chromo-Lithographs and 8i woodcuts. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, bevelled 
boards. 30^. 

Forbes (J. G.) Africa: Geographical Exploration and 
Christian Enterprise, from the Earliest Times to the Present. By 
J. Gruar Forbes. Crown 8vo , cloth extra, 7^. 6 d. 

Franc (Maude Jeane) Emily’s Choice, an Australian Tale. 
I vol. small post 8vo, With a Frontispiece by G. F. Angas. ss. 

Hall’s Vineyard. Small post 8vo., cloth. 4s, 

John’s Wife. A Story of Life in South Australia. 

Small post 8vo., cloth extra. 4^. 

Marian, or the Light of Some One’s Home, Fcp. 

3rd Edition, with Frontispiece, sr. 

Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. 4s, 

Vermont Vale. Small post 4to., with Frontispiece. 5^. 

Minnie’s Mission. Small post 8vo., with Frontis- 
piece. 4J. 

Friswell (J. H.) See Gentle Life Series. 

One of Two. 3 vols. i/. i is. 6d, 

Friswell (Laura.) The Gingerbread Maiden; and other 
Stories. With Illustration. Square cloth- 3^. 6 d. 


AYWORTHYS (The), a Stoiy of New England 
Life. Small post 8va 3^. 6d, 

Gems of Dutch Art. Twelve Photographs from 
finest Engravings in British Museum. Sup. royal 4to. cloth 
extra. aSJ. 

Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols. in i. Small 4to. 10s, 6d, 
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THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. Printed in 
Elzevir, on Toned Paper, handsomely bound, form- 
ing suitable Volumes for Presents. Price 6s. each; 
or in calf extra, price loi’. 6d. 

The Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Formation of Cha- 

racter of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. Tenth Edition. 

Deserves to be printed in letters of gold, and circulated in every 
house.”— youmal. 

About in the World. Essays by the Author of “The Gentle 

Life.” 

It is not easy to open it at any page without finding some handy 
idea.” — Morning Post. 

Like unto Christ. A New Translation of the “Ee Imita- 
twne Chnsti ” usually ^cribed to Thomas h Kempis. With a Vignette 
from an Original Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Second Edition. 

“ Could not be presented in a more exquisite form, for a more sightly 
volume was never Illustrated London News. 

Familiar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. Affording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences 
that have become embedded in the English language. Second and en- 
larged Edition. 

^‘The most extensive dictionary of quotation we have met with.” — 
Notes and Queries. 

Essays by Montaigne. Edited, Compared, Revised, and 
Annotated the Author of ^*The Gentle Life,” With Vignette Por- 
trait. Second Edition. 

_ “ We should he glad if any words of ours could help to bespeak a large 
circulation for this handsome attractive hook.” — Illustrated Times. 

The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia. Written by Sir 
Philip Sidney. Edited, with Notes, by the Author of “The Gentle 
Life.” Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of Derby, ^s. 6d. 

“ All the best things in the Arcadia axe retained intact in Mr. Fris- 
well’s edition. — Examiner. 

The Gentle Life. Second Series. Third Edition. 

“ There is not a single thought in the volume that does not contribute in 
some measure to the formation of a true gentleman,'* — Daily News. 

Varia Readings from Rare Books. Reprinted, by per- 

mission, from the Saturday Review, Spectator, &c. - 

“The books discussed in this volume are no less valuable than they 
are rare, and the compiler is entitled to the gratitude of the public." 
— Observer. 

The Silent Hour : Essays, Original and Selected. By 

the Author of “The Gentle Life." Second Edition. 

“All who possess the * Gentle Life' should own this volume." — 
Standard. 
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Essays on English Writers, for the Self-improvement of 

Students in English Literature. 

“To all (both men and women) who have neglected to read and study 
their native literature we would certainly suggest the volume before us 
as a fitting introduction.” — Examiner. 

Other People’s Windows. By J. Hain Friswell. Second 
Edition. 

“The chapters are so lively in_ themselves, so mingled with shrewd 
views of human nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader 
cannot fail to be amused ^^—Momtng Post, 

A Man’s Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 


German Primer; being an Introduction to First Steps in 

German. By M. T. Preu. as. 6d, 

Getting On in the World; or, Hints on Success in Life. 
By William Mathews, LL.D. Small post 8vo., cloth extra, bevelled 
edges. ' 6 j. 

Girdlestone (C.) Christendom. i2mo. 3r. 

Family Prayers. i 2 mo. i.f. 6d. 

Glover (Rev. R.) The Light of the Word. Third Edition. 

iSmo. as. 6d. 

Goethe’s Faust. With Illustrations by Konewka. Small 4 to. 

Price los. 6d. 

GoufF^: The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules GouFFfi ; 

translated and adapted for English use by Alphonse Gouff , head 
pastrycook to Her Majesty the Queen. Illustrated with large plates, 
printed in colours. i6i woodcuts. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. 2/. as. 

Domestic Edition, half-bound. los. 6d. 

“ By far the ablest and most complete work on cookery that has ever 
been submitted to the gastronomical world .” — PaE Mall Gazette. 

The Book of Preserves ; or, Receipts for Preparing 

and Preserving Meat, Fish salt and smoked, Terrines, Gelatines, Vege- 
tables, Fruits, Confitures, Syrups, J^iqueurs de Famille, Petits Fours, 
Bonbons, &c. &c. i vol. royal 8vo., contammg upwards of 500 Receipts 
and 34 Illustrations. lo^. 6d, 

Royal Book of Pastry and Confectioner^. By Jules 

GomBlF34.Chies&4-e-Cuisine of the Pads Jock^ Club. Royal 8vo. Illus- 
trated with 10 Chromo-Uthographs and 137 Woodcuts, from Drawings 
from Nature by E. Monjat, cloth extra, gilt edges, 35J. 

Gower (Lord Ronald). Hand-book to the Art Galleries, 

Public and Private, of Bplgitun and Holland. i8mo., doth. 

Uf*' the press. 
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Girls’ Books. A Series written, edited, or translated by the 

Author of John Halifax.” Small post 8vo., cloth extra, 4s. each. 

1. Little Sunshine’s Holiday. 

2. The Cousin from India. 

3. Twenty Years Ago. 

4. Is it True. 

5. An Only Sister. By Madame Guizot Db Witt. 

6. Miss Moore. 

Gospels (Four), with Bicja’s Illustrations. See Bida. 

Gray (Robertson) Brave Hearts. Small post Svo. 3r. 6d. 

Gouraud (Mdlle.) Four Gold Pieces. Numerous Ulus- 

tratiohs. Small post 8vo., cloth. 2^. 6 d See also Rose Library. 

Grant (Rev. G. M.) See Ocean to Ocean. 

Greenleaf’s Law of Evidence. 13th Edition. 3 vols. 845-. 

Guizot’s History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 
Royal Svo. Numerous Illustrations. Yds. I.^ II. and III , cloth extra 
each ; in Parts, 2s, each (to be completed m two more volumes). 

Guyon (Mad.) Life. By Upham. Third Edition. Crown 

8vo. 6s. 

Method of Prayer. Foolscap, ir. 

Guyot (A.) Physical Geography. By Arnold Guyot, 

Author of Earth and Man.” In i volume, large 410., 128 pp,, nume- 
rous coloured Diagrams, Maps and Woodcuts, price los. 6a., strong 
hoards. 


ALE (E. E.) In His Name; a Story of the Lark 

Ages. Small post 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Hacklander (F. W.) Bombardier H. and Cor- 
poral Dose ; or. Military Life in Prussia. First Series 
The Soldier in Time of Peace Translated (by permission of the Author) 
from the German of F. W. Hacklander. By F. E. R. and H. E. R. 
CroVn Svo., doth extra, s^. 

Harrington (J.) Pictures of Saint George’s Chapel, Wind- 

sor, Photographs. 4to, 63s. 

Harrington’s Abbey and Pllace of Westminster. Photo- 

graphs. 5I. ss. 

Harper’s Handbook for Travellers in Europe and the 

East. New, Edition, 1874. Post Svo. Morocco tuck, il. xis. 6d. 

Haswell (Chas. H.) The Engineers’ and Mechanics’ 
Pocket-Book. 30th Edition, revised and enlarged. i2mo, morocco 
tuck, 14J. 

Hawthorne (Mrs. N.) Notes in England and Italy. Crown 

8vo. lor. 6^ 
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Hayes (Dr.) Cast Away in the Cold; an Old Man's Story 
of a Young Man’s Adventures. By Dr. I. Isaac Hayes, Author of 
“The Open Polar Sea.” With numerous Illustrations. Gilt edges, 6 s, 

The Land of Desolation; Personal Narrative of Ad- 
ventures in Greenland. Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth 
extra. 14^. 

Hazard (S.) Santo Domingo, Past and Present; With a 
Glance at Hayti. With upwards of One Hundred and Fifty beautiful 
Woodcuts and Maps, chiefly from Designs and Sketches by the Author. 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra. iBs. 

Hazard (S.) Cuba with Pen and Pencil. Over 300 Fine 

Woodcut Engravings. New edition, 8vo. cloth extra. 15J. 

Hazlitt (William) The Round Table. (Bayard Series.) 
2 s. 6 d. 

Healy (M.) Lakeville. 3 vols. il. iix. 6d. 

A Summer’s Romance. Crown 8vo., cloth. io.f. dtf. 

The Home Theatre. Small post 8vo. 3f. daT. 

Out of the* World. A Novel. Three Volumes 

crown 8vo, cloth extra, xl. iis. 6 d. 

Henderson (A.) Latin Proverbs and Quotations; with 
Translations and Parallel Passages, and a copious English Index. By 
Alfred Henderson. Fcap. 4to., 530 pp. ioj. 6 d, 

Hearth Ghosts. By the Author of Gilbert Rugge.” 3 Vols. 

xl, xxs, 6 d, 

Heber’s (Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Hymns. With 

upwards of 100 Designs engraved in the first style of art under the 
superintendence of J. D, Cooper. Small 4to. Handsomely bound, 
•js. 6 d. 

Higginson (T. W.) Atlantic Essays. Small post 8vo. 6s. 

Hitherto, By the Author of “ The Gayworthys.” New Edition, 
cloth extra, 34’. 6 d. Also in Low’s American Series. Double Vol. 2s. 6 d. 

Hofmann (Carl) A Practical Treatise on the Manufac- 
ture of Paper in all its Branches. Illustrated by One Hundred and 
Ten Wood Engravings, and Five large Folding Plates. In One Volume, 
4to, cloth : about 400 pages. 34 13^. 6 d. 

Holland (Dr^ I^thrina and Titcomb’s l^etters. See Low’s 
American Series. 

Mis,tress of the ManSe: 2s. 6d, Seealso Rose Library. 

Holmes (Oliver W.) The Guardian Angel ; a Romance. 

2 vols. x 6 s. 

(Low’s Copyright Series.) Boards, is, 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 
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Holmes (Oliver W.) Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

i2mo. IS. Illustrated edition, 3J. 6d. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. 3^. 6d^ 

Songs in Many Keys. Post 8vo. *js. ^d. 

Mechanism in Thought and Morals. i2mo. is. 6d, 

Homespun, or Twenty Five Years Ago in America, by 

Thomas Lackland. Fcap, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hoppin (Jas. M.) Old Country, its Scenery, Art, and 

People. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Howell (W. O.) Italian Journeys. i2mo. cloth. Ss, 6d, 

Hugo (Victor) “Ninety-Three.” Translated by Frank 
Lee Benedict and J. Hain Friswell. New Edition. Illustrated. 
One vol. crown 8vo. 6r. 

Toilers of the Sea. Crown 8vo. 6s . ; fancy boards, 

as. ; cloth, as. 6d . ; Illustrated Edition, xos. 6d. ^ 

Hunt (Leigh) and S. A. Lee, Elegant Sonnets, ‘with 

Essay on Sonneteers. 2 vols. 8vo. zBs. 

Day by the Fire. Fcap. 6s. 6d, 

Huntington (J.D., D.D.) Christian Believing. Crown 8vo. 

3s. 6d. 

Hutchinson (T. J.) Two Years in Peru; with Exploration 
of its Antiquities By Thomas J. Hutchinson. Map by Daniel 
Barrera, and numerous Illustrations. In 2 vols., demy 8vo., cloth extra. 

2&f. 

H3rmnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer. See 

Bickersteth. 


LLU STRATI ON S of China and its People. 

By J. Thomson, F.R.G.S. Being Photographs from the 
Author's Negatives, printed in permanent Pigments by the 
Autotype Process, and Notes from Personal Observation. 

The complete work embraces 200 Photographs, with Letter-press 
Descriptions of the Places and People, represented. Four Volumes, 
imperial 4to., each £3 2s. 

Illustrated Books, suitable for Christmas, Birthday, or 
Wedding Presents. (The full titles of which will be found 
in the Alphabet.) 

Adventures of a Young- Naturalist. 7^. 6d, 

Alexander's Bush Fighting. 16s. 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 25J. 

Arctic Regions. Illustrated. 25 guineas. 

Art, Pictorial and Industrial. New Senes, Vols. I. to III., 18s. each. 
Bida s Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John. 3/. 3^. each. 
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Illustrated Books, continued— 

Blackburn’s Art in the Mountains. i2j. 

Artists and Arabs, ^s. 6d, 

Harz Mountains, m. 

N ormandy Picturesque, i&r. 

Travelling in Spain. i6j. 

The Pyrenees. i8r. 

Bush’s Reindeer, Dogs, &c. 12^. 6d, 

Butler’s Great Lone Land. js. 6d, 

Cadogan (Lady) Games of Patience. 12s. 6d, 

Chefs-d’oeuvre of Art. 4/. 145. 6d. 

China. Illustrated. 4 vols. 3/. 3^. each vol. 

Christian Lyrics. 

Davies’s Pilgrimage of the Tiber. i8r. 

Dream Book, by E. V. B zis. 6d. 

Duplessis’ Wonders of Engraving. 12s, 6d. 

Favourite English Poems. 21s. 

Flammarion’s The Atmosphere. 30^. 

Fletcher and Kidder’s Brazil. xSs. 

Goethe’s Faust, illustrations by P. Konewka. lor. 6d 
Goufte’s Royal Cookery Book.^ Coloured plates. 42J. 

Ditto. Popular edition. loj. 6d. 

Book of Preserves. 10s. 6d. 

Hazard’s Santa Domingo. 185. 

Cuba. 15^. 

Heber (Bishop) Hymns. Illustrated edition. 7s, 6d. 

Howto Build a House. By Viollet-le-Duc. 8vo. 12^. 
Jacquemart’s History of the Ceramic Art. 42^. 

Koldewey’s North German Polar Expedition, xl iss. 
MacGahan’s Campaigning on the Oxus. i8^. 

Markham (Capt.) Whaling Cruise to Baffin’s Bay. 7s. 6d. 
Markham (Clements) Threshold of the Unknown Region. 7S.6d. 
Markham’s Cruise of the Rosario. i6^. 

Masterpieces of the Pitti Palace, 3/ 13J. 6d. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. (Martin’s plates). 3/. 13J. 6d. 

My Lady’s Cabinet. 21^. 

Ocean to Ocean, lor. 6d. 

Palliser (Mrs.) History of Lace. 21s, 

Historic Devices, &c. 21^. 

Pike’s Sub-Tropical Rambles. i8s. 

Red Cross Knight (The). 25s, 

Sauzay’s Wonders of Glass Making. 12^. 6d 
Schiller’s Lay of the Bell. 14s. 

Stanley’s How I Found Livingstone. 7^. 6d. 

Coomassie and Magdala. idj. 

Sulivan’s Dhow Chasing, idr. 

Thomson’s Straits of Malacca. 2xs. 

Verne (Jules) Books. 8 vols. See Alj^/tcdet, 

Viardot, Wonders of Scidpture. xasi &d, 

— ^ — Wonders of Italian Art. izr. 6d. 

Wonders of European Art. X2S. 6d^ 

Werner (Carl) Nile Sketches. 2 Series, each 3I. 10s, 

In the Isle of Wight. Two volumes, crown 8vo., cloth. 21s. 

Is it True ? Being Tales Curious and Wonderful. Small post 

8vo., cloth extra. 4.?. 
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ACK HAZARD, a Story of Adventure by J. T. 

Trowbridge. Numerous illustrations, small post. 3J. 6d. 

Jackson (H.) Argus Fairbairne; or, a Wrong 
Never Righted. By Henry Jackson, Author of '' Hearth 
Ghosts,” &c. Three volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, 31^. 6d. 



Jacquemart (J,) History of the Ceramic Art : Descriptive 
and Analytic^ Study of the Potteries of all Times and of all Nations. 
By Albert Jacquemart. 200 Woodcuts by H. Catenacci and J. 
Jacquemart. 12 Steel-plate Engravings, and r,ooo Marks and Mono- 
grams. Translated by Mrs. Bury Palliser In x vol., super royal 
8vo , of about 700 pp , cloth extra, gilt edges, 42^. {Ready. 

This is one of those few gift books which, while they can certainly 
lie on a table and look beautiful, can also be read through with real 
pleasure and profit.” — Times^ December 13. 


Jessup (H. H.) The Women of the Arabs. With a Chapter 
for Children. By the Rev.^ Henry Harris Jessup, D D , seventeen 
^ years American Missionary in Syria. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, io5. td. 


Jilted. A Novel, 3 vols. iL iij*. 6 d, 


Johnson (R. B.) Very Far West Indeed. A few rough 

Experiences on the North-West Pacific Coast. Cr. 8vo. cloth, xos. 6d. 
New Edition— the Fourth, fancy boards. 2s. 


EDGE Anchor, or Young Sailor’s Assistant, by 

Wm. Brady. 8vo. iBr. 

Kennan (G.) Tent Life in Siberia. 3rd edition. 6j. 

Kennaway (L. J.) Crusts. A Settler’s Fare due South ; 
or. Life in New Zealand. Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra. 5s. 

Kent (Chancellor) Commentaries on American Law. 

i2th edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 5/. 

King (Clarence) Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada, 

crown 8vo. Third and Cheaper Edition, cloth extra. 6s, 

The Times of Oct, 20th says ; — “If we judge his descnptions by 
the vivid unpressions they leave, we feel inclined to give them very high 
praise.” 

Knight (C.) A Romance of Acadia Two Centuries Ago. 
From a Sketch by the late Charles Knight. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
xl. xxs. 6d. 
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Koldewey (Capt.) The Second North German Polar 
Expedition in the Year 1869-70, of the Ships ‘‘Germania" and 
“Hansa," under command of Captain Koldewey. Edited and con- 
densed by H. W. Bates, Esq , and Translated by Louis Mercier, 
M.A. (Oxon ) Numerous Woodcuts, Maps, and Chromo-lithographs 
Royal 8vo, cloth extra. 1/. 15^. 


E (Laura C. M.) Gentleman Verschoyle. 

3 vols. xl. xis. 6d. 

.ng (Dr.) An Historical and Statistical Account 
of New South Wales, from the Founding of the Colony 
in 1788 to the present day, including details of the remarkable discoveries 
of Gold, Copper, and Tin in that Colony. By John Dunmore Lang, 
D.D., A.M., Senior Minister of the Scotch Church, Sydney. Fourth 
Edition. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra. 1/. is. 

Lang (J. D.) The Coming Event. 8vo. I2s. 

L’Estrange (Sir G. B.) Recollections of Sir George 

B. L’Estrange. With Heliotype reproductions. 8vo. cloth extra. 14^. 

Le Due (V.) How to Build a House. By ViolletLeDuc, 

Author of “The Dictionary of Architecture," &c. Numerous Illustra- 
tions, Plans, &c. One voL, medium 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. X2S 

Annals of a Fortress. Numerous lUustmtions and 

Diagrams. , Demy 8vo, cloth extra. [/« tJu^ress 

Lee (G. R.) Memoirs of the American Revolutionary 

War. 8vo. idy. 

Lessing’s Laocoon : an Essay upon the Limits of Painting 
and Poetry, with remarks illustrative of various points in the History of 
Ancient Art. By Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. A New Translation 
by Ellen Frothingham, crown 8vo. cloth extra, si'. 

Lindsay (W. S.) History of Merchant -Shipping and 

Ancient Commerce. In 4 vols. Vols. I. and II., demySvo. 2rjr. each. 

Locker (A.) The Village Surgeon. A Fragment of Auto- 
biography. By Arthur Locker, Author of “Sweet Seventeen." 
Crown 8 VO., cloth. New Edition. 3J. (id. 

Little Preacher. 32 mo. u. 

Longfellow (H. W.) The Poets and Poetry of Europe. 

New Edition. Svo. cloth. \l<. w. 

Loomis (Elias). Recent Progress of Astronomy. Post Svo. 

•JS. (d. 

— — Practical Astronomy. Svo. los. 
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Low^s Half-Crown Series, choicely bound, cloth, gilt edges, 
small post 8vo. 

1. Sea-Gull Rqck. By Jules Sandeau. Numerous Illustrations. 

2. The House on Wheels. By Madame Stolz. Numerous Illus- 

trations. 

3. The Mistress of the Manse. By Dr. Hollakd. 

4. Undine, and the Two Captains. By Fouqu^. Illustrations. 
Draxy Miller’s Dowry and the Elder’s Wife. 

6. The Four Gold Pieces. By Madame Gouraud. Numerous 

Illustrations. 

7, Picciola; or, The Prison Flower. ByX B. Saintine. Nume- 

rous Illustrations. [In ike press. 

Low’s Copyright and Cheap Editions of American 
Authors, comprising Popular Works, reprinted by arrange- 
* ment with their Authors : — 

1. Haunted Hearts. By the Author of The Lamplighter ” 

2. The Guardian Angel. By “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 

3. The Minister’s Wooing. By the Author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

4. Views Afoot. By Bayard Taylor. 

5. Kathrina, Her Life and Mine. By J. G. Holland. 

6. Hans Brinker: or. Life in Holland. By Mrs. Dodge. 

7. Men, Women, and Ghosts. By Miss Phelps. 

8. Society and Solitude. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
g. Hedged In. By Elizabeth Phelps. 

11. Faith Gartney. 

12. Stowe’s Old Town Folks. 2J. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 

13. Lowell’s Study Windows. 

14. My Summer in a Garden. By Charles Dudley Warner. 

15. Pink and White Tyranny. By Mrs. Stowe. 

16. We Girls. By Mrs. Whitney. 

20. Back-Log Studies. By Charles Dudley Warner, Author of 
“ My Summer in a Garden.” 

'‘This is a delightful book.” — Atlantic Monthly. 

22. Hitherto. By Mrs. X, D. Whitney. Double Volume, tzs. 6d. 

fancy flexible boards. 1 

23. Farm Ballads, by Will. Carleton, price ONE SHILLING. 

Low's Monthly Bulletin of American and Foreign Pnbli- 

cations, forwarded regularly. Subscription ss. 6d. per annum. 

Low’s Standard Library of Travel and Adventure. 
Crown 8vo. Bound uniformly in cloth extra, 7 j. 6d. each 

volume- I 

1. The Great Lone Land. By W. F. Butler. With Illustrations 

and Map. Fifth Edition. 

2. The Wild North Land: the Story of a Winter Journey with 

Dogs across Northern North America. * By W F. Butler. With 
numerous Woodcuts and a Map. Fifth Edition. 

3. How I Found Livingstone. By H. M Stanley. Introductory 

Chapter on the Death of Livingstone, with a Bnef Memoir. 

4. The Threshold of the Unknown Region. By C R. Mark- 

ham. New EiHtion (the third). With Maps and Illustrations. 

5. A Whaling Cruise to Baffin’s Bay and the Gulf of Boothia, 

By A. H., Markham. New Edition Two Maps and several 
Illustrations. 

Other volumes in preparatim. 
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Low^s Standard Novels. Crown 8vo. 6 j, each, cloth extra. 
A Daughter of Heth. By W. Black. With Frontispiece by F. 
Walker, A.R.A, 

Kilmeny. A Novel By W. Black 
I n Silk Attire. Third Edition. 

Lorna Doone. By R D. Blackmore. 

Cradock N owell. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Clara Vaughan. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Innocent. By Mrs. Oliphant Eight Illustrations. 

Work . a Story of Experience. By Louisa M. Alcott. Illustrations. 
{See also “ Rose Library.”) 

Mistress Judith ; a Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. Frazer- 
Tytler 

Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo. Numerous illustrations. 

Low’s Handbook to the Charities of London for 1874. 
Edited and Revised to February, 1875, by Charles Mackeson, F S.S , 
Editor of A Guide to the Churches of London and its Suburbs,” &c 
Pnce 15 . 

Lunn (J. C.) Only Eve. 3 vols. 315. ^d, 

Lyne (A. A.) The Midshipman’s Trip to Jerusalem. 
With illustration. Third Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth, los. 6d, 

Lyra Sacra Americana, Gems of American Poetry, selected 
and arran^d, with Notes and Biographical Sketches, by C. D. Cleve- 
land, D. D., author of the “ Milton Concor.dance ” i8mo. 45 . 6d. 


AC GAHAN (J. A.) Campaigning on the Oxus 

and the Fall of Khiva. With Map and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Third Edition Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 185. 

Macgregor (John,) “Rob Roy” on the Baltic. 

Third Edition, small post 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Macgregor (John). A Thousand Miles in the “ Rob 

Roy” Canoe. Eleventh. Edition. Small post, 8vo. 2S,6d> 

Description of the “ Rob Roy ” Canoe, with 

plans, &c. 15 . 

The Voyage Alone in the Yawl ** Rob Roy.” 

Second Edition. Small post, 8vo. 55. 

Mahony (M. F.) A Chronicle of the Fermors ; Horace 
Walpole in Love. By hL F..Mahonv. a vols. demy Svo., with 
Steel portrait. 245. 

Manigault, The Maid of Florence ; or- a Woman’s Ven- 
geance. 35. 6d, * 

March (A.) Anglo-Saxon Reader. Svo, yj-. 6 d. 

Comparative 'Grammar of, the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 

guage. 8V0. 125. 
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Marcy (R. B.) Thirty Years of Army Life. Royal 8vo. 

I2J. 

Prairie and Overland Traveller. 2 s. 6 d. 

Marigold Manor. By Miss Waring. With Introduction by 

Rev. A. Sewell. With Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 4^. 

Markham (A. H.} The Cruise of the “ Rosario.” By 

A H. Markham, Commander, R.N. 8vo. cloth extra, with Map and 
Illustrations. i6jr. 

A Whaling Cruise to Baffin’s Bay and the Gulf 

of Boothia With an Account of the Rescue, by his Ship, of the 
Survivors of the Crew of the “ Polans ; ” and a Description of Modem 
Whale Fishing. Second and Cheaper Edition.' Crown 8vo. 2 Maps 
and several Illustrations. Cloth extra, js, 6d 

Markham (C. R.) The Threshold of the Unknown Region. 
Crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations. Third Edition, cloth extra, 
7J. 6d. 

Marlitt (Miss) The Princess of the Moor. Tauchnitz Trans- 

lations. 

Marsh (G. P.) Origin and History of the English Lan- 

guage. 8vo. i6s. 

The Earth, as modified by human action, being 

a New Edition of “ Man and Nature.” Royal 8vo , cloth, iSj. 

Lectures on the English Language. 8vo. 15A 

Martin’s Vineyard. By Agnes Harrison. Crown 8vo. cloth. 

lOJ. td. 

Mason (C. W.) The Rape of the Gamp. 3 vols. 31J. 6 d. 

[In the j^ress. 

Masterpieces of the Pitti Palace, and other Picture Gal- 
leries of Florence, with some Account of the Artists and 
their Paintings. Atlas 4to. handsomely bound in cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 3/ 13 j 6d. 

Masters (The) of Claythorpe. By the Author of *‘Only 

Eve." 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth su. 6d. 

Matthews (Wm.) See Getting on in the World. 

Maury (Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea and 
its Meteorology. Being a Reconstruction and Enlargement of his former 
Work ; with illustrative Charts and Diagrams. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
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May (J. W.) A Treatise on the Law of Insurance. 

Third Edition. 8vo. 38^. 

McMullen’s History of Canada. 8vo. i6j. 

Mercier (Rev. L.) Outlines of the Life of the Lord Jesus 

Christ. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 15^. 

Michell (N.) The Heart’s Great Rulers, a Poem, and 

Wanderings from the Rhine to the South Sea Islands. Fcap. 8vo. 35. 

Milton’s Complete Poetical Works ; with Concordance by 

W. D. Cleveland. New Edition. 8vo. 12 ; morocco xl. is. 

Paradise Lost, with the original Steel Engravings of 

John Martin. Printed on large paper, royal 4to. handsomely bound 
3/. 13s. 6d. 

Miss Dorothy’s Charge. By Frank Lee Benedict, Author 

of '' My Cousin Elenor.” 3 vols crown 8vo. 31^. 

Missionary Geography (The); a Manual of Missionary 
Operations in all parts of the World, with Map and Illustrations. Fcap. 
3 J. 6 d. 

Mistress Judith. A Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. 
Fraser-Tytler, Author of “Jasmine Leigh.” A New and Cheaper 
Edition. In one volume, small post 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 

Monk of Monk’s Own. 3 vols. 31J. 6 d. 

Montaigne’s Essays. See Gentle Life Series. 

Morgan’s Macaronic Poetry. i6mo. 12s, 

Mountain (Bishop) Life of. By his Son. 8vo. loj*. Gd. 

Mundy (D. L.) Rotomahana, or the Boiling Springs of 
New Zealand. Sixteen Photographs, with descriptive Letterpress. 
By D L. Mundy. Edited by Dr. F, Von Hochstetter. Imperial 
4to. cloth extra. 42^. 

My Cousin Maurice. A Novel. 3 vols. Cloth, 31J. 6d. 

My Lady’s Cabinet. Charmingly Decorated with Lovely 
Drawings and Exquisite Miniatures. Contains SeveUty^Sve Pictures. 
Royal 4it0i, and very handsomely bound in doth. 1/. is. 



APOLEON'L, Recollections of. By Mrs. Abell. 

Third Eldition. Revised with additional matter by her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Chariwes Johnstone. Demy 8vo. With Steel 
Portrait and Wjpodcuts. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
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Napoleon III. in Exile : The Posthumous Works and Un- 
published Autographs. Collected and arranged by Count de la 
Chapellk. 8 VO., cloth extra 14?. 

Narrative of Edward Crewe, The, Personal Adventures 

and Experiences in New Zealand. Small post 8vo., cloth extra. 5J. 

Never Again: a Novel. By Dr. Mayo, Author of “ Kaloo- 

lah.” New and Cheaper Edition, in One Vol., small post 8vo. di. 
Cheapest edition, fancy boards, 

New Testament. The Authorized English Version ; with the 
various Readings from the most celebrated Manuscripts, includbg the 
Sinaitic, the Vatican, and the Alexandnan MSS., in English. With 
Notes by the Editor, Dr. Tischendorf. The whole revised and care- 
fully collected for the Thousandth Volume of Baron Tauchnitz’s Collec- 
tion. Cloth flexible, gUt edges, 2s, 6d, , cheaper style, zs. ; or sewed, 
js. 6ci. 

Noel (Hon. Roden) Livingstone in Africa; a Poem. 
By the Hon. Roden Noel, Author of “Beatrice,” &c. PostSvo., limp 
cloth extra, 2s. 6d, 

Nordhoff (C.) California : for Health, Pleasure, and Resi- 
dence. A Book for Travellers and Settlers, Numerous Illustrations, 
8vo , cloth extra. 12^. 6d. 

Northern California, Oregon, and the Sandwich 

Islands. Square 8vo., cloth extra, price X2s. 

Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions. By William 

Allen Butler, is. 

Nystrom’s Mechanic’s Pocket Book, 12th edition. iSr. 


S CEAN to Ocean. Sandford Fleming’s Expedition 
through Canada in 3872. By the Rev. George M. Grant, 
With Sixty Illustrations, Demy 8vo., doth extra, pp. 372. 

Old Fashioned Girl. See Alcott. 

Old Masters. Da Vinci, Bartolomeo, Michael Angelo, Ro' 

magna, Carlo Dolci, &c., &c. Reproduced in Photography from the 
Celebrated Engravings by Longhi, Anderloni, Garavaglia, Toschi, and 
Raimondi, in the Collection of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum, with Biographical Notices. By Stephen Thompson. Imperial 
folio, cloth extra. 3/. 13J. 6d, 

Oliphant (Mrs.) Innocent. A Tale of Modem Life. By 
Mrs, Oliphant, Author of “The Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c., &c. 
With Eight full-page Illustrations. Small post 8vo., cloth extra, dr. 
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One Only ; A Novel. By Eleanor C. Price. 2 vols. Crown 

8 VO , cloth, SIS. 

Only Eve. By Mrs. J. Galbraith Lunn, Three Vols. 

post 8vo. cloth, 31^. 6 d. 

Our American Cousins at Home. By Vera, Author of 
Under the Red Cross." Illustrated with Pen and Ink Sketches, by 
the Author, and several fine Photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth. 9^. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by Rev. H. Robbins. 
With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Second Edition. 
Fcap. $s. (id. 


ALLISER (Mrs.) A History of Lace, from the 
Earliest Period. A New and Revised Edition, with upwards 
of 100 Illustrations and coloured Designs t vol 8vo. xl. xs. 

[New Edition in the press. 

“ One of the most readable books of the season ; permanently valuable, 
always interesting, often amusing, and not inferior in all the essentials 
of a gift book.” — Times> 

Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries. 8vo. 

xl. xs. 

The China Collector’s Pocket Companion. With 

upwards of 1,000 Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. Second 
Edition, with Additions. Small post 8vo , limp cloth, 5^. 

“We scarcely need add that a more trustworthy and convenient hand- 
book does not exist, and that others besides ourselves will feel grateful 
to Mrs. Palliser for the care and skill she has bestowed upon it.” — 
Academy. * 

Parsons (T.) A Treatise on the Law of Marine Insurance 
and General Average. By Hon. Theophilus Parsons. 2 vols. 8vo. 
3 ^- 3 ^- 

A Treatise on the Law of Shipping. 2 vols. 8vo. 

il- zs. 

Parisian Family. From the French of Madame Guizot De 

Witt. Fcap. 5^. 

Phelps (Miss) Gates Ajar. 32mo. id. 

— Men, Women, and Ghosts. i2mo. mid. ; c 1 . 2 j. 

ile^ged In. i2mo;,Sfewed, i.f. ; doth, 2s. 

Siienf Partner, 

Trotty’s Wfedding Tour. Small post 8vo. 3^.6^. 

What to We^. Foolscap 8yo., fancy hoards. 
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Phillips (L.) Dictionary of Biographical Reference. 8vo. 

•il. xis, 6d. 

Phillips’ Law of Insurance. 5t]i Edition, 2 vols. 3/. 3^. 

Picture Gallery of British Art (The). Thirty-eight beautiful 
and Permanent Photographs after the most celebrated English Painters. 
With I)escriptive Letterpress. Vols. i to 3, cloth extra, i8j. each. 

Pike (N.) Sub -Tropical Rambles in the Land of the 
Aphanapteryx. In i vol. demy 8vo. rSs. Profusely Illustrated from 
the Author’s own Sketches, also with Maps and valuable Meteorological 
Charts. 

Plattner’s Manual of Qualitative and Quantitative Ana- 
lysis with the Blow-Pipe. From the last German Edition, revised and 
enlarged. By Prof. Th. Richter, of the Royal Saxon Mining Academy. 
Translated by Prof. H. B. Cornwall, Assistant in the Columbia 
School of Mines, New York. Illustrated with 87 Woodcuts and i 
Lithographic Plate. Second Edition, revised and reduced in price. 
8 VO. cloth. 31^. 6d. 

Plutarch’s Lives. An Entirely New and Library Edition. 
Edited by A. H, Clough, Esq. 5 vols. 8vo., 2/. 10s. ; half morocco, 
top gilt, 3/. 

Morals. Uniform with Clough’s Edition of Lives of 

Plutarch.” Edited by Professor Goodwin. 5 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3J. 

Poe (E. A.) The Works of. 4 vols. 2/. 2s, 

Poems of the Inner Life. A New Edition, Revised, with 
many additional Poems, inserted by permission of the Authors. Small 
post 8vo., cloth. SJ. 

Polar Expedition. See Koldeway and Markham. 

Poor (H. V.) Manual of the Railroads of the United 
States for 1874-5 ; Showing^ their Mileage, Stocks, BondSj Cost, 
Earnings, Expenses, and Organisations, with a Sketch of their Rise, &c. 

1 voL 8vo. 24r. 

Portraits of Celebrated Women, By C. A. Ste.-Beuve. 

i2mo. 6s. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of Colours 

for Painting. By MM. Riffault, Vergnaud and Toussaint. Re- 
vised and Edited by M. F. Malepeyre. Translated from the French 
by A A Fesquet. Illustrated by 85 Engravings. 8vo. 31J. 6d. 

Preces Veterum. Collegit et edidit Joannes F. France. Crown 

8yo., doth, red edges. 5J. 

Preu (M. T.) German Primer. Square cloth, 2s. 6 d, 
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Prime (I.) Fifteen Years of Prayer. Small post 8vo., cloth 

3J. 

(E. D. G.) Around the World. Sketches of Travel 

through Many Lands and over Many Seas, 8vo , Illustrated. 145. 

(W. C.) I go a- Fishing. Small post 8vo., cloth, 

Publishers’ Circular (The), and General Record of British 

and Foreign Literature ; giving a transcript of the title-page of every 
work published in Great Britain, and every work of interest published 
abroad, with lists of all the publishing houses. 

Published regularly on the 1st and isth of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of 8j. per annum. 


ALSTON (W. R. S.) Early Russian History. 

Four Lectures delivered at Oxford by W, R. S. Ralston, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 5^. 

Randolph (Mrs.) Clarice Adair. 3 vols. i/. 

Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. By Dr. Johnson. With 
Introduction by the Rev. William West, Vicar of Naim. (Bayard 
Series.) 2.r. ^d. 

Reminiscences of America in 1869, by Two Englishmen. 

Crown 8vo. 7^. 

Reynard the Fox. The Prose Translation by the late Thomas 
Roscoe. With about 100 exquisite Illustrations on Wood, after designs 
by A. J. Elwes. Imperial i6mo. cloth extra, ^s. 6 d. 

Richardson (A. S.) Stories from Old English Poetry. 

Small post 8 VO., cloth, ^s. 

Riffault (MM.) A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture 
of Colours for Painting. Illustrated. 3W. 6 d. 

Rivington’s (F.) Life of St. Paul. With map. 5^-. 

Rochefoucauld’s Reflections. Flexible cloth extra. 2s, 6 d, 

(Bayard Series.) 

Rogers (S.) Pleasures of Memory. Sei Choice Editions 

of Choice Books. 5J. 

Rohlfs (br. G.) Adventures in Morocco and Journeys 
the Oases of Draa and Tafilet. By Dr. Gerhawd Rohlfs. 
Gold Medalhst of the Royal Geographical Society. Translated from 
the German. With an Introduction by Winwood Reads. Demy 8vo. 
Map,^ and Portrait of the Author, cloth extra, 12J. 
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Rose Library (The). Popular Literature of all countries, ix. 
each volume. Many of the volumes are Illustrated. The 
following volumes are now ready 

1. Sea-Gull Rock. By Jules Sandeau Illustrated. 

2. Little Women. By Louisa M, Alcott. 

3. Little Women Wedded. (Forming a Sequel to Little Women/’) 

4. The House on Wheels. By Madame de Stolz. Illustrated. 

5. Little Men. ByLouisA Alcott. 

6 . The Old-Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

7. The Mistress of the Manse. By J G. Holland. 

8. Timothy Titcomb’s Letters to Young People, Single and 

Married. 

g. Undine, and the Two Captains. By Baron De La Motte 
Fouque. a new Translation by F. E. Bunnett. Illustrated. 

10. Draxy Miller’s Dowry and the Elder’s Wife. By Saxe Holm 

11. The Four Gold Pieces. By Madame Goueaud. Numerous 

Illustrations. [/» tke press 

12. Work : a Story of Experience, First Portion. By Louisa M. 

Alcott. {Nearly ready, 

13. Beginning Again; being a continuation of “Work.” By Iaouisa 

M, Alcott. {Neatly ready 

14 Picciola ; or, The Prison Flower. By X. B. Saintine. Nu- 
merous graphic Illustrations. [/« the Press. 

iV'<?/i£r^,—^The Volumes in this Series will also be published in a more 
expensive form on fine toned paper, cloth extra, gilt edges, at 
2s. 6d or 3 j. 6d. each, according to size, &c. 


ANTO DOMINGO, Past and Pfesent. See 

Hazard. 

Sauzay ("A.) Marvels of Glass Making. Nu- 

merous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. X2s. 6d. 

Schiller’s Lay of the Bell, translated by Lord Lytton. With 

42 illustrations after Retsch. Oblong 4to. 14J. 

School Books. See Classified. 

School Prizes. See Books. 

Schuyler (E.) Turkistan*. Notes of a Journey in the Russian 
Provinces of Central Asia and the Khanates of Bokhara and Kokand. 
By Eugene Schuyler, Secretary of American Legation, St. Petersburg. 

{Ifi the press. 

Schweinfurth (Dr. G.) The Heart of Africa; or, Three 
Years’ Travels and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa. By Dr. Georg Schweinfurth. Translated by Ellen E 
Frewer. Two volumes, 8vo , upwards of 500 pages each, with 130 
"Woodcuts from Drawings made by the Author, and 2 Maps. 42J. 

{Second Edition, 
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Sea-Gull Rock. By Jules Sandeau, of the French Aca- 
demy. Translated by Robert Black, M.A. With Seventy-nine 
very beautiful Woodcuts. Royal i6mo., cloth extra, gilt edges, js. 6d. 
Cheaper Edition, cloth gilt, zs. 6d. See also Rose Library. 

It deserves to please the new nation of boys to whom it is presented.” 
— Times. 

Sedgwick, (T.) Treatise on the Measure of Damages. 8 vo. 

6th Edition, zl. 

Silent Hour (The), Essays original and selected, by the author 

of “The Gentle Life.” Second edition. 6f. 

Silliman (Benjamin) Life of, by G. P. Fisher. 2 vols. 

crown 8 VO. xl. 4?. 

Simson (W.) A History of the Gipsies, with specimens of 
the Gipsy Language. 10s. 6d, 

Smith (G.) Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries. 
By George Smith (of the British Museum). Illustrated by Photographs 
and numerous Woodcut Illustrations of his recent Discoveries. Demy 

8 VO. i8j. 

Smith and Hamilton’s French Dictionary. 2 vols. Cloth, 

21s, ; half roan, 22s. 

Socrates. Memoirs, from Xenophon’s Memorabilia. By 

E. Levien. Flexible cloth, zs. 6d. Bayard Series. 

Spayth (Henry) The American Draught-* Player. 2iid 

edition. i2nio. izs. 6d, 

'St. Cecilia, a modem tale of Real Life. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

31^. 6d. 

Stanley (H. M.) How I Found Livingstone. Crown 8 vo., 

cloth extra, js. 6d, 

This Edition has been revised most carefully from beginning to end, 
and all matters of a personal or irrelevant character omitted. 

“ My Kalulu,” Prince, King, and Sl^ye. , A Story 

from Central Africa. Crown 8vo., about 430 pp with hhmlrous gtaphic 
IHu^i|Ltions, after Original Designs by thbr Amthhr* iOoth, 7s. 6d. 

CoOmassie ’ and Magdala’;' A Story of Tveo British 

Campaigns in Afhba, Dehs^ 8to.,'-#ith Maps ahd Illustrations, 16s. 
Second Edition. 

“We are struck throughout his volume by the^ shrewdness of his 
surmises when he is guessing in the dark, and of the frequency with 
which his hurried juc^ments are confirmed.”— 
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Steele (Thos.) Under the Palms. A Volume of Verse. By 

Thomas Stbelk, translator of *‘An Eastern Love Story." Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, 5s. 

Stewart (D.) Outlines of Moral Philosophy, by Dr. McCosh. 

New edition. lamo. ss. 6 d. 

Mental Philosophy. i2mo. 2s, 6d. 

Stolz (Madame) The House on Wheels. Small post Svo 
2S. 6 d. See also Rose Library. 

Stone (J. B.) A Tour with Cook Through Spain. Illus- 
trated by Photographs. • Crown 8vo., cloth. 6^ 

Stories of the Great Prairies, from the Novels of J. F. 
Cooper. With numerous illustrations. 55. 

Stories of the Woods, from J. F. Cooper. 5j. 

Sea, from J. F. Cooper. 5^. 

Story without an End, from the German of Carov^ by the 
late Mrs Sarah T. Austin, crown 4to. with 15 exquisite drawings by 
E* V. B., printed in colours in facsimile of the original water colours, 
and numerous other illustrations. New edition. 7J. td. 

square, with illustrations by Harvey. 2.5. 6d. 

of the Great March, a Diary of General Sherman’s 

Campaign through Georgia and the Caroliaas. Numerous illustrations, 
lamo. cloth, 7J. 6 d. 

Stowe (Mrs. Beecher). Dred. Tauchnitz edition. i2mo. 3J. 6d. 

Geography, with 60 illustrations. Square cloth, 41. 6d, 

Little Foxes. Cheap edition, is . ; library edition, 4s, 6d» 

Minister’s Wooing. 5^*. ; copyright series, u*. 6d. 

cloth, 2S. 

Old Town Folk. dx. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d, 

Old Town Fireside Stories. Cloth extra. 3^*. 6d. 

My Wife and I; or, Harry Henderson’s His- 
tory. Small post Svo, cloth extra. 6 s. 

Pink and White Tyranny. Small post Svo. 3^. 6d. 

Cheap Edition, is. 6 d. and 2s. 

Queer Little People, is. ; cloth, 2si 

Chimney Comer, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

The Pearl of Orr’s Island. Crown Svo. 5^’. 

Little Pussey Willow. Fcap. 2s. 

Woman in Sacred History. Illustrated with 15 

chromo-lithographs and about 200 pages of letterpress, forming one of 
the most eleg;ant and attractive volumes ever published. Demy 4to,, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, price il. 55. 
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STORY’S (JUSTICE) WORKS: 

Commentaries on the Law of Agency, as a Branch 

of Commercial and Maritime Jurisprudence. 8th Edition. 

8 VO. xl . 15^. % 

Commentaries on the Law of Bailments. 8th. Edition. 

8 VO. 1 4 iiJ. td. 

Commentaries on the Law of Bills of Exchange, 
Foreign and Inland, as administered in England and America. 
4th Edition. 8vo. xl nr. 6<£ 

Commentaries on the Conflict of Laws, Foreign 
and Domestic, in regard to Contracts, Rights, and Remedies, 
and especially in regard to Marriages, Divorces, Wills, Successions, 
and Judgments. 7m Edition. 8vo. i 4 isr. 

Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 
States ; with a Preliminary Review of the Constitutional History 
of the Colonies and States before the adoption of the Constitution. 
4th Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3^. 

Commentaries on the Law of Partnership as a branch 
of Commercial and Maritime Jurisprudence. 6th Edition, 
by E. H. Bennett. 8vo. i4 xxs, 6 d. 

Commentaries on the Law of Promissory Notes, 

and Guarantees of Notes and Cheques on Banks and Bankers. 6th 
Edition ; by E. H. Bennett. 8vo. i/. iis. 6 d. 

Commentaries on Equity Pleadings and the Inci- 
dents relating thereto, according to the Practice of the Courts of 
Equity of England and America, 8th Edition. 8vo. il. ixs. 6 d. 

Commentaries on Equity Jurisprudence as admi- 

nistered in England and America, xith Edition. 3/. 15^. 

Treatise on the Law of Contracts. By William 

W. Story. 4th Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 34 15J. 

Treatise on the Law of Sales of Personal Property. 

4th Edition, edited hy Hon. J. C. Perkins. 8vo. i 4 iis. 6 d. 

Sub-Tropical Rambles. See Pike (N.) 

Suburban Sketches, by the Author of ‘'Vaietiaii; life.^^ 

Pb^Svo.^ dr. . . 

Sullivan (G. C.) Dhow Chasing in j^anzibar Waters and 
on the Eastern Coast of Africa j h Narrative of Five Years’ Expe- 
rience® in the suppression of the Slave Trade. With Illustrations from 
Photographs and Sketches taken on the spot by the Author. Demy 8vo, 
doth extra. i6j. Second Edition. 

Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life, by the Author of 
The Gayworthys,” Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6 d. 
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Sweet not Lasting. A Novel, by Annie B. Lefurt. 

I vol. crown 8vo., cloth, xos. 6d. 

Swiss Family Robinson, i2mo. 3^. 6d, 

AUCHNITZ’S English Editions of German 

Authors. Each volume cloth flexible, 2 f. ; or sewed, u. 6d. 
The following are now ready 

On the Heights. By B. Auerbach. 3 vols. 

In the Year ’13. By Fritz Reuter, i voL 
Faust. By Goethe, i vol. 

L’Arrabiata. By Paul Heyse. i vol. 

The Princess, and other Tales. By Heinrich Zschokke. i vol. 
Lessing’s Nathan the Wise, and Emilia Galotti. 

Hacklanderis Behind the Counter^ translated by Mary Howitt. 
2 vols. 

Three Tales. By W. Hauff. 

Joachim v, Kamern ; Diary of a Poo-r Young Lady. By M. 
Nathusius. 

Poems by Ferdinand Freiligrath. Edited by his daughter. 
Gabriel. From the German of Paul Heyse. By Arthur Milman. 
The Dead Lake, and other Tales. By P. Heyse. 

Through Night to Light. By Gutzkow. 

Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces. By Jean Paul Richter. 
2 vols. 

The Princess of the Moor. By Miss Marlitt. 2 vols. 

An Egyptian Princess. By G. Ebers. 2 vols. 

Ekkehard. By J. V. Scheffel. 2 vols. 

Barbarossa and other Tales. By Paul Heyse. From the German, 
By L. C. S. 

Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship. By Goethe. 2 vols. 

Tauchnitz (B.) German and English Dictionary, Paper, 

IS. ; cloth, IS. 6d. ; roan, zs. 

French and English. Paper is. 6d ; cloth, 2s . ; 

roan, 2 s. 6d. 

— ^ Italian and English. Paper, is. 6d . ; cloth, 2s. j 

roan, 2 s. 6d. 

Spanish and English. Paper, is. 6d . ; cloth, 2s. ; 

roan, zs, 6d, 

-- — » — New Testament. Cloth, 2s, ; gilt, 2s. 6d. 
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Tayler (C. B.) Sacred Records, &c., in Verse. Fcap. 8 vo, 

cloth extra, zs. 6d. 

Taylor (Bayard) The Byeways of Europe ; Visits by Unfre* 

quented Routes to Remarkable Places. By Bayard Taylor, author 
of “Views Afoot.” 2 vols. post 8vo. x6s. 

Travels in Greece and Russia. Post 8 vo. *js. 6d. 

Northern Europe. Post 8 vo. Cloth, Sr. 6 /. 

Egypt and Iceland. 6d. 

Beauty and the Beast. Crown 8 vo. loj. 6d. 

A Summer in Colorado. Post 8 vo. *]s, 6d. 

Joseph and his Friend. Post 8 vo. loj. 6d. 

Views Afoot. Enamelled boards, is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

See Low!s Copyright Edition. 

Tennyson’s May Queen; choicely Illustrated from designs by 

the Hon. Mrs. Boyle. Crown 8vo. See Choice Series. 5s, 

Thomson (J.) The Straits of Malacca, Indo- China, and 
China ; or, Ten Years’ Travels, Adventures, and Residence Abroad. 
By J Thomson, F R.G.S , Author of “Illustrations of China and its 
People.” Upwards of 60 Woodcuts, from the Author’s own Photographs 
and Sketches. Pemy 8vo, cloth extra. 21s, 

Thomson (W. M.) The Land and the Book. With 300 

Illustrations. 2 vols. i/. xs. 

Timothy Titcomb’s Letters to Young People, Single and 

Married. Cloth, 2s (See also Rose Library.) 

Tinne (J. “ E.) The Wonderland of the Antipodes : 

Sketches of Travel in the North Island of New Zealand. Illustrated 
with numerous Photographs. Demy 8vo., cloth extra. i6s. 

Tischendorf (Dr.) The New Testament. See'NGw Testa- 

ment. 

Tolhausen (A.) The Technological Dictionary in the 
French, English, and German Languages Containing the Technical 
Terms used in the Arts, Manufactures, and Industrial Affairs generally. 
Revised and Augmented by M. Louis Tolhausen, French Consul at 
Leipzig This Work will be completed in Three Parts. 

The First Part, containing French-German-English, crown 8vo. 2 vols. 
sewed, Bs. ; i vol. half roan, 9^ * . > i? 

The Second Part, containing English-German-Frenc^i, J:mWn 8YO. 
Vvols. sewed, 8^ ; i vol bound, qj. ^ 

'The(*‘Third Part, containing Germawp^fish-Frencm, is in prepara- 
tion. ’ 

Trollope (Av) ‘Hasny Heathcl^te of Gangoil. A Story of 
Bush Life in Australia. With graphic Illustrations. In x vol. Small 
post, cloth extra, 5^. ^ 

Tuckermann (C. K.) Greeks of To-day. Crown 8 vo. 

cloth, ys. 6d. 
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Twenty Years Ago. (Forming Volume 3 of the John Halifax 

Series of Girls* Books). Small post 8vo. 4s. 

Twining (Miss). Illustrations of the Natural Orders of 
Plants, with Groups and Descriptions. By Elizabeth Twining. 
Reduced from the folio edition, splendidly illustrated in colours from 
nature. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 5/ sj. 

Under Seal of Confession. By Averil Beaumont, 
Author of “ Thomicroft’s Model.” 3 vols. crown 8vo., cloth, sij. 6d. 


ANDENHOFF’S (George), Clerical Assistant. 

Fcap. 3s. 6d. 

Ladies* Reader (The). Fcap. 5^. 

Varia; Rare Readings from Scarce Books, by the author of 
*‘^The Gentle Life.” Reprinted by permission from the Saturday Re- 
view,” ** Spectator,” &c. 6s, 

Vaux (Calvert). Villas and Cottages, a new edition, with 

300 designs. 8vo. 15J. 

VERNE’S (JULES) WORKS. 

Five Weeks in a Balloon. New Edition. Numerous 

Illustrations, printed on Toned Paper, and uniformly with “ Around 
the World,” &c. Square crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Meridiana : Adventures of Three Englishmen and 

Three Russians in South Africa. Translated from the French. 
With Numerous Illustrations. Royal i6mo., cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 7s. 6d. 

The Fur Country. Crown 8vo. With upwards of 80 

Illustrations. Cloth extra, zos. 6d, 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. Trans- 
lated and Edited hy the Rev. L. P. Meecier, M.A. With 113 
very Graphic Woodcuts. Large post 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges, 
lof. 6d. 

Ar%nd the World in Eighty Days. Numerous Illus- 

trations. Square crown 8vo. 75, 6d. 

From the Earth to the Moon, and a Trip Round It. 
Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo , cloth, gilt edges, zos. 6d, 
New Edition. 

A Floating City and The JBlockade Runners. Con- 
taining about 50 very fine Full-page Illustrations. Square crown 
8vo. Cloth, gilt edges. 7s, 6d. 

Dr. Ox*s Experiment; Master Zacharius ; A Drama 
in the Air ; A Winter Atnid the Ice, &c. Numerous full-page 
Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges. 7s. 6d. 

Viardot (L.) Wonders of Italian Art, numerous photo- 

graphic and other illustrations. Demy 8vo. lar. 6d, 
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Viardot (L.) Wonders of Paintingf, numerous photographs 

and other illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6d. 

Wonders of Sculpture. Numerous Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo. tsj. 

Vincent (F.) The Land of the White Elephant: Sights 
and Scenes in South-Eastern Asia. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 
8vo cloth extra. i8j. 


ALLER (Rev. C. H.) The Names on the Gates 
of Pearl, and other Studies. By the Rev. C. H. Waller, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6^. 

Warburton’s (Col. Egerton) Journey across 
Australia. An Account of the Exploring Expedition sent out hy 
Messrs. Elder and Hughes, under the command of Colonel Egerton 
Warburton ; giving a full Account of his Perilous Journey from the 
centre to Roeboume, Western Australia. With Illustrations and a Map. 
Edited, with an^ Introductory Chapter, by H. W. Bates, Esq , of the 
Royal Geographical Society. [/« the press, 

Warner (C. D.) My Summer in a. Garden. Boards, is. 6 cl.; 

cloth, 2S. (Low’s Cop3n:ight Scries.) 

Back-log Studies. Boards u. ; cloth 2x. (Low’s 

Copyright Series.) , 

Webster (Daniel) Life of, by Geo. T. Curtis. 2 vols. 8 vo. 
Cloth. 36^. 

Weppner (M.) The Northern Star and Southern Cross. 

Being the Personal Experiences, Impressions, and Observations of Mar- 
garetha Weppner, in a Voyage Round the World, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 24^. [/« the press. 

Werner (Carl), Nile Sketches, Painted from Nature during 
his travels through Eg^t. Imperial folio, in Cardboard Wrapper. 3/. 10^ 
Three Series, each ;63 loj. 

Westropp (H. M.) A Manual of Precious Stojies and 
Antique Gems. By Hodder M. Westropp, Author of “The 
Traveller’s Art Companion,” “ Pre-Historic Phases,” &c. Numerous 
Illustrations. Small post 8vo, cloth extra 6s. 

Wheaton (Henry) Elements of International Law. Ne^ 

edition. ^ Pre^ 

When George the Third was vol&^^KVo. 21s. 

Wh^^ i’#^ the City ? i2mo. 

White (J.) Sk^ches froni AmeiHst. 8 vo. 12^. 

White (J.) Te feou; or, The Maori at Home. Exhibiting 
the Social Life, Manners, S^bits, and Customs of the Maori Race in 
New Zealand prior to ihr introduction of civilization amongst them. 
Crown 8vo , cloth extrd, ’ jor. 
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White (R. G.) Memoirs of the Life of William Shake- 

speare. Post 8vo. Cloth. laf. 6if. * 

Whitney (Mrs. A. D. T.) The Gay worthy s. Small post 

8vo. 3^. 

^ — Faith Gartney. Small post 8vo. ^s, 6L And in Low’s 

Cheap Series, is. 6d. and 2J. * 

Hitherto. Small post Svo. 3^. 6d. and 2 s, 6d. 

Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life. Small post 

8vo. 3^. 6d, 

The Other Girls. Small post 8vo., cloth extra. 3^. 6d. 

We Girls. Small post 8vo. 3 j‘. 6d, Cheap Edition. 

ij. 6d. and 2^. 

Whyte (J. W. H.) A Land Journey from Asia to Europe. 

Crown 8vo. 12s. 

Wikoff (H.) The Four Civilizations of the World. 

An Historical Retrospect Crown 8vo., cloth. 65-. 

Wills, A Few Hints on Proving, without Professional 
Assistance. By a Probate Court Official. ' Fourth Edition, 
revised and considerably enlarged, mth Forms of Wills, Residuary 
Accounts, &c. Fcap. 8vo , cloth limp. i^. 

Winter at the Italian Lakes. With Frontispiece View of 

Lake Como. Small post 8vo , cloth extra. 7^ 6d. 

Woman’s (A) Faith. A Novel. By the Author of “ Ethel.” 

3 vols. Post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 

Wonders of Sculpture. See Viardot. 

Worcester’s (Dr.), New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary 
of the English Language. Adapted for Library or College Refer- 
ence, comprising 40,000 Words more than Johnson's Dictionary. 4to. 
cloth, 1,834 pp. Pnce sir. 6d. well bound ; ditto, half mor. zL 2s. 

** The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence ; but with 
Webs^r it is diligence in combination with fancifulness, — with Wor- 
cester in combination with good sense and judgment. Worcester’s is the 
sobfefer and safer book, 'and may be pronounced the best existing English 
Lexicon. A[ thencsum. 

♦Words of Wellington, MaximS and Opinions^ Sentences 

and Reflections of the ©Teat Duke, gathered from his Despatches, 
Letters, arid Speeches (B^^d Series), ts. 6d. 

Young (L.) Acts of Gallantry; giving a detail of every act 
for which the Silver Medal of the Royal Humane Society has been 
granted during the last Forty-one years. Crown 8vo-, cloth, 'js. 6d. 
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